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APPLICATION OF THE DYNAMIC FLIGHT SIMULATOR (DFS) TO EVALUATE 
PILOT PERFORMANCE IN A SIMULATED F-14 FLAT SPIN ENVIRONMENT 


85-1730 


Jacob Eytli, Jr.* and LT. David P. Gleisner, USNR** 
Naval Air Development Center, Code 6022 
Warminster, PA 18974-5000 


Introduction 

This paper details the preparation, conduct and re¬ 
sults of a NAVAIRSYSCOM funded program to investi¬ 
gate the aircrew safety problems associated with the 
steady state flat spin mode of the F-14A aircraft. The 
simulator utilized for the testing was the Dynamic 
Flight Simulator (DFS) located at the Naval Air Devel¬ 
opment Center, Warminster, PA. The DFS is a unique 
flight simulation device which uses the Center's 50-foot 
arm human centrifuge as a motion base. The DFS is the 
only ground-based full-capability flight simulator able 
to reproduce the multidirectional sustained G environ¬ 
ment of actual flight. With this capability researchers 
were able to safely analyze the effects of the sustained 
eyeballs-out G-environment of the F-14 flat spin. 

Like many high performance aircraft the F-14 ex¬ 
hibits several spin modes which can develop if the plane 
departs from controlled flight. In certain cases, without 
timely recovery control inputs, the aircraft may transi¬ 
tion into an aerodynamically stable flat spin mode (90° 
AOA with increasing yaw rate to 180°/sec). Based on 
the distance of the pilot from the perpendicular spin 
axis of the aircraft (23 feet) the pilot can be subjected 
to eyeballs-out G-forces as high as 6-1/2 G's. Pilots 
who have experienced the eyeballs-out G-forces during 
a flat spin have indicated almost total incapacitation if 
their shoulder harness is not securely locked. 

Results of the NAVAIRDEVCEN flat spin tests un¬ 
covered several previously unknown aspects of the pi¬ 
lot's capabilities in this environment. Two proposed spin 
warning displays and an automatic locking restraint sys¬ 
tem, intended to aid the pilot in both the recognition of 
and recovery from the simulated spin, were also evalu¬ 
ated. 

System Configuration for the Tests 

The Dynamic Flight Simulator (DFS) is a high fi¬ 
delity flight simulator which can be operated independ¬ 
ently or as an integral part of the N ADC Human Centri¬ 
fuge. (Figure 1). A block diagram of the overall DFS 
system is shown in Figure 2. Functionally, the simulator 
can be broken down into four primary components: (1) a 
multi-purpose crew station containing an F-14A aircraft 
cockpit, (Figure 3); (2) the human centrifuge motion 
platform; (3) a simulation control area linking the crew 
station and centrifuge to a series of computers which 
manipulate and transfer real-time digital and analog 
data; and (4) the NADC Central Computer System which 
is used to perform the system's aerodynamic modeling 
and data processing. 

Human Centrifuge Motion Base 

The NADC human centrifuge is the largest three 
degree-of-freedom, centrifuge in the world. Its unique 


features include: a 50-foot long arm which minimizes G 
gradient and Coriolis force problems; a 10-foot diame¬ 
ter gondola suspended in a controllable dual gimbal sys¬ 
tem; a 16,000 hp drive motor capable of providing an 
average 10 G/second onset rate between 1.5 and 15G; 
and a 40,000 G-pound payload capability. During the 
spin exercises the G-limits were set at +5G's in the ver¬ 
tical axis (G,), -5G's in the longitudinal axis (GJ, and 
+lg in the lateral axis (G ). G-onset rates were limited 
to 2-1/2 G's/sec. * 

The successful utilization of the human centrifuge 
as the motion base for the DFS required the implemen¬ 
tation of a new centrifuge control algorithm. The al¬ 
gorithm improves the fidelity of the pilot's perceived 
angular motions by masking angular artifacts with linear 
accelerations. The result is a realistic sensation of 
flight without contradictory motion cues. 

F-14 Aerodynamic Model 

The simulation math model incorporated in the 
DFS is the same F-14 model used by NASA-Dryden, 
NAVAIRTESTCEN and Grumman Aerospace Corpora¬ 
tion. The algorithms encompass the full nonlinear, 6 
degree of freedom, rigid body equations of motion of 
the F-14A aircraft. They are designed to accommodate 
large angle orientations; mass, engine and store asym¬ 
metries; and classical, as well as rotary balance, stabil¬ 
ity and control derivatives. The specific F-14 imple¬ 
mentation used in this study is applicable to a clean (no 
stores) loading in the cruise (landing gear and flaps up) 
configuration with automatic maneuvering flaps and 
slats. 

System Aerodynamic Validation 

Prior to beginning the F-14 Spin Program, the DFS 
underwent extensive validation using qualified 
NAVAIRDEVCEN flight test engineers and Navy and 
contractor test pilots. The validation testing confirmed 
the accuracy of the F-14 model in the batch mode, fixed 
base real-time mode, and dynamic mode (with the cen¬ 
trifuge operational). 

The test pilot evaluation determined that visual 
and motion cues were most realistic in the post stall gy¬ 
ration, departure and steady state spin regimes. Subse¬ 
quent evaluations by fleet pilots during the Flat Spin 
exercise confirmed this observation. 


Spin Recovery Test Program 
Test Objective 

The primary purpose of the Spin Recovery exper¬ 
iment was to determine from which, if any, yaw rates 
F-14 pilots would be able to recover the simulated air- 
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craft after it had entered a flat spin. The exercise was 
also expected to uncover successful from unsuccessful 
recovery control inputs, and whether unsuccessful re¬ 
coveries are primarily a problem of mental confusion or 
the physical inability of the pilot to perform the correct 
control movements. 

Independent Variables 

The objectives of the test program were addressed 
by having pilots perform spins at various yaw rates of up 
to 155 deg/sec (-5Gx), then assessing the effectiveness 
of control inputs by measuring time elapsed and altitude 
lost until the aircraft was brought under control. 

In addition to recovery performance measure¬ 
ments, improvements offered by a -Gx automatic¬ 
locking restraint system and two spin warning displays 
were evaluated. The restraint system tested allows 
the pilot freedom of movement until the aircraft senses 
-0.8Gx, at which point the harness automatically locks. 
This feature allows the pilot to concentrate on the cor¬ 
rect recovery control inputs without having to remem¬ 
ber to lock his harness while trying to remain in position 
and control the aircraft. To compare the benefits of 
the auto-locking restraint system, pilots were asked to 
perform one spin to -3Gx in a completely unrestrained 
condition. 

The first of the spin warning displays tested was a 
spin directional arrow and yaw rate indicator (ECP-Tape 
113A). This display (Figure 4) is available to the pilot 
on the tactical information display (TID) repeat-mode of 
the horizontal situation display (HSD). It consists of an 
arrow pointing in the direction of the spin with a con¬ 
tinuous readout of the yaw rate beneath it. The display 
appears on the HSD when the aircraft reaches a 30 
deg/sec yaw rate and starts to flash at 90 deg/sec. 
During recovery, as the yaw rate decreases below 30 
deg/sec, the spin arrow disappears and the HSD returns 
to the previous display format. 

The second display (Figure 5) was a stick position 
indicator. It consisted of a pictorial display showing the 
actual position of the stick in relation to the total area 
of stick movement. This display was designed based on 
the theory that an out-of-position pilot struggling 
against acceleration forces would benefit from knowing 
where the stick actually is in relation to where he is 
trying to position it for spin recovery. 

Pilot/Subjects 

Seventeen pilots participated in the data collec¬ 
tion phase of the study. Eleven of the pilots were cur¬ 
rent F-14 fleet pilots with at least 400 hours in the 
F-14; two of them were T-2 spin instructors; and four 
others were test pilots from NAVAIRTESTCEN, NASA- 
Dryden and Grumman Aerospace Corporation. 

Each pilot received approximately 20-30 minutes 
of static practice and 15 minutes of dynamic practice 
before any data was collected. The practice consisted 
of typical flight maneuvers such as 30° and 60° roll re¬ 
versals, 1G barrel rolls, pitch doublets, 4G steady 
banked turns, split S with aileron rolls, inside loops and 
low G entry spins. For all dynamic runs the pilots wore 
full flight gear including an anti-G suit, survival vest, 
torso harness, helmet, and oxygen mask with the hose 
removed. 


Each data collection session started with a static 
"warm-up" spin which served as a system check and also 
to get the pilot in the proper frame of mind. Data was 
collected on 3 to 6 spins during each dynamic session 
with the number depending on the amount of pilot fa¬ 
tigue. Pilots participated in 1-3 sessions depending on 
their availability. 

To enter the spin, the pilots were instructed to 
perform a wings level deceleration to 120 knots at 
30,000 feet altitude, apply full pro-spin cross-controls 
(e.g., aft right stick and left rudder) and hold them until 
the desired yaw rate was reached at which point they 
were told to recover the aircraft according to NATOPS® 
procedures. Most spin recoveries began at an altitude 
of 20,000-22,000 feet. Total elapsed time for each spin 
maneuver was 2-3 minutes from the time that pro-spin 
controls were applied. The pilots were allowed as much 
rest time between spins as they desired. 


Test Results 

Quantitative Results 

In all, this study yielded quantifiable results on 
eighty-eight (88) spin simulations as flown by the seven¬ 
teen pilot subjects. Tabular data was obtained which 
correlated number of revolutions, altitude loss and re¬ 
covery time as functions of the entry spin conditions. 
These data were manually extracted from strip chart 
recordings taken during each run. Spin recovery was de¬ 
fined as complete when yaw rate returned to zero and 
the aircraft was back in controlled flight. An additional 
3,000-4,000 feet would be required to return the air¬ 
craft to level flight from the nose-down condition at the 
end of the spin recovery. 

Revolutions to Recovery 

The effect of entry yaw rate upon the number of 
revolutions experienced before recovery is graphically 
summarized in Figure 6. As expected, the number of 
revolutions increases as a positive function of the yaw 
rate present at the time recovery is initiated. Pilot ac¬ 
tivation of Roll SAS during the early stages of spin re¬ 
covery resulted in a trend toward reduced revolutions 
before recovery. At an entry yaw rate of 120°/second 
(-3G X ), it took an average of 5.5 revolutions to recover 
with SAS ON. Without SAS, the average revolutions 
preceding recovery from this rate was just over 7.5 
turns. If yaw rate is allowed to build to 139°/second (- 
4G X ) before recovery is initiated, the average revolu¬ 
tions to recovery increases to just over 7.0 for SAS ON 
and to 9.0 when SAS is not used. When the yaw rate is 
allowed to reach 155°/second (-5GJ before recovery is 
attempted, the average number or turns was 10.0 with 
SAS ON and 17.0 revolutions with SAS OFF. 

Altitude Loss to Recovery 

The development of higher yaw rates also led to a 
greater altitude loss during recovery. (See Figure 7). 
As with revolutions to recover, there is a trend for alti¬ 
tude loss to be greater when the roll SAS is OFF. Under 
the least severe condition (120° yaw rate, -3G X ), the 
average altitude loss experienced was just over 5,000 
feet with SAS ON and 7,000 feet with SAS OFF. When 
the yaw rate was allowed to increase to 139°/second (- 
4.0 G x ) before recovery was attempted, the impact of 
Roll SAS activation on altitude loss increased markedly 
with an average loss of 6,400 feet with SAS ON and 
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compared to a loss of 7,300 feet when the SAS was not 
activated. At 155°/sec (-5G X ) altitude loss was 7,000 
feet with SAS ON and 12,500 with SAS OFF. 

Effects of Altitude at Spin Entry 

A cursory examination of the effect of altitude on 
simulated spin recovery characteristics was conducted 
by performing spins from three trim altitudes: 38,000; 
30,000; and 20,000 feet. The aft longitudinal stick re¬ 
covery technique with Roll SAS OFF was utilized in this 
investigation. The resultant altitude loss, time and 
number of turns from the initiation of recovery controls 
to zero yaw rate are presented in Figure 8. Although 
insufficient data were obtained from which to draw de¬ 
finitive conclusions, the trend was toward reduced alti¬ 
tude loss, time, and number of turns to recover as the 
recovery initiation altitude was lowered. The primary 
effect was in altitude loss. At the higher entry altitude 
(35,000 feet), the altitude loss per turn was 1,360 feet. 
At lower altitudes (20,000 feet), the altitude loss was 
1,140 feet per turn due to increased air density. 

Displays 

The type of display provided to the pilot did not 
have a quantifiable impact on recovery performance as 
measured by the average number of revolutions or alti¬ 
tude loss. Neither the spin arrow (Figure 4) or the stick 
display (Figure 5) were found to reliably enhance or de¬ 
grade recovery performance. However, these displays 
did elicit a number of subjective comments from the pi¬ 
lots. The spin arrow/yaw rate display was felt to be 
most helpful as an indication of increasing or decreasing 
trends. Pilots were better able to assess their chances 
for recovery with a yaw rate read-out. The stick dis¬ 
play was found to be of marginal value unless its func¬ 
tion was enhanced to provide instructional information 
on where the stick should be placed for optimum recov¬ 
ery. 

Restraint System 

The Flat Spin study provided an excellent opportu¬ 
nity to evaluate the utility of the NADC advanced de¬ 
velopment automatic locking restraint system. Since, in 
the interest of pilot safety, no spin exposures were pro¬ 
grammed beyond 120°/second (-3G X ) with an unlocked 
restraint system, there was no opportunity, to compare 
directly, the benefits of either the pre-locked or auto- 
locked restraint systems to an unrestrained condition at 
the higher -G x conditions where the advantages would 
be even more apparent. However, the subjective com¬ 
ments of the pilots who evaluated the auto-locking fea¬ 
ture were unanimous in their praise of the system and 
recommended its immediate introduction into fleet air¬ 
craft. 


Discussion 

Overall results of the testing must be tempered by 
the fact that the DFS produces a simulated F-14 flat 
spin, a condition which has not been successfully flight 
demonstrated. The nature of the test plan required that 
the pilot deliberately fly the aircraft into a flat spin, 
something he would never do in actual flight. Conse¬ 
quently, the psychological aspects of surprise, confu¬ 
sion, and a life-threatening situation were missing. Be¬ 
cause most spin entries occurred at 30,000 feet in alti¬ 
tude, the pilots had sufficiently recovered the aircraft 
before 10,000 feet, the altitude at which they are 


trained to eject. Had the spins been entered at 20,000 
feet the number of successful recoveries would have 
been reduced. 

The most significant outcome of the test was that 
pilots were not physically incapacitated by the high -Gx 
forces. Although pilots tended to differ widely in their 
body size and arm strength, no pilot had problems apply¬ 
ing aft-stick and full rudder inputs under the eyeballs- 
out g-forces which were produced during the tests. (-5 
Gx restrained, and -3 Gx unrestrained). 

A secondary outcome of the tests was the success¬ 
ful utilization of the DFS as an out-of-control flight en¬ 
vironment testing device. The fully developed flat spin 
simulation which can be done in the DFS is a flight re¬ 
gime which cannot be tested safely in flight tests. The 
total accumulated data on F-14 flat spin accidents 
amounts to approximately 20 incidences in the Navy's 
Safety Center files. DFS pilots as a group have flown 
over 100 simulated F-14 spins. 

The results of this study have demonstrated that 
development and refinement of the DFS as a research 
and development tool is warranted. The DFS is unique 
in its crew system testing capabilities and its potential 
for developing new systems which may save pilots and 
aircraft. With a better understanding of human prob¬ 
lems facing pilots in severe flight situations, crew sys¬ 
tem developers in government and industry should be 
able to respond more quickly and effectively to the 
needs of the fleet. 
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FIGURE 1. NAVAIRDEVCEN HUMAN CENTRIFUGE 
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FIGURE 2. DYNAMIC FLIGHT SIMULATOR (DFS) BLOCK DIAGRAM 



FIGURE 3. DFS F-14A CREW STATION 
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FIGURE 6. REVOLUTIONS TO RECOVERY vs YAW RATE 
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FIGURE 8. 

VARIATION OF RECOVERY PARAMETERS 
AT DIFFERENT SPIN ENTRY ALTITUDES 
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SIMULATOR EVALUATION OF 
F/A-18 SKI JUMP 


B. L. Dougherty* 

D. R. Rolston** 
McDonnell Aircraft Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Abstract 

The paper discusses the development and 
evaluation of the simulator effort involved in a 
recent Navy ski jump program. It was found that 
update rate and detail design of the landing gear 
and ramp models were critical factors in 
producing this highly effective man-in-the-loop 
simulation. Comparison of simulator and flight 
test data demonstrate the usefulness of this 
simulator in augmenting the flight test program. 

Nomenclature 

F g x x-axis gear reaction force component 

F g x z-axis gear reaction force component 

h ramp height 

R radius of curature 

At sample interval time increment 

V aircraft velocity 

x horizontal position along ramp 

z vertical position on ramp 

e pitch rate 

Introduction 

The Naval Air Test Center requested 
preliminary analysis of a ski jump assisted 
take-off for the F/A-13 Hornet in mid-1981. 
Concurrently, tests and analyses were planned for 
both the T-2C trainer aircraft and the F-14A 
fighter. These three aircraft represent the 
progression of flight control system designs in 
the last 10 to 15 years from the mechanical T-2C 
to the digital fly-by-wire F/A-18. 

The stated purposes of these evaluations were 
to (1) test the feasibility of the ski jump 
concept, (2) define the operational limitations, 
(3) document performance gains, (4) propose 
design considerations and (5) verify the 
aerodynamic and structural ski jump analysis 
program. 

A. Program Components - The F/A-18 simulation 
effort was comprised of three parts, (1) a 
computerized structural analysis of the nose and 
main landing gear; (2) a six-degree-of-freedom 
analysis of the aerodynamic performance gains; 
and (3) the manned simulator effort to integrate 
the aerodynamics, flight controls, engines, 
landing gear and avoinics in a real-time 
man-in-the-1oop environment. 

The first two components are extensions of 
the basic airframe and aerodynamics evaluation 
programs and required only an accurate ramp model 
to produce performance predictions. With the 
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absence of a pilot-in-the-1oop requirement, 
simplifications can be made in flight control and 
engine modeling. In these simulations an 
extremely small computation sample interval can 
be used thus simplifying the digital integration 
techniques. The manned simulator must update at 
a rate which is consistent with both data 
accuracy and pilot perception. The methods of 
integration, system order and update rate must 
all be optimized to provide the pilot with an 
accurate representation of tne "total" aircraft. 
The major task, therefore, is to analyze these 
components and evaluate the effects and 
trade-offs to produce an acceptable real-time 
simulation. 

B. Simulator Facilities - The real-time flight 
simulation effort was conducted at tne McDonnell 
Aircraft Manned Air Combat Simulator (MACS) 
facility in St. Louis. The F/A-18 Flignt 
Hardware Integration Cockpit (MACS 3.5) was 
selected for use because of its precise flight 
control and aerodynamics modeling. Tnis 
simulator is a fixed oase, all digital system and 
provides the pilot with full cockpit 
instrumentation and production cockpit layout. 

It is used primarily for flignt control and 
handling qualities evaluation and development. 

It is equipped witn flight hardware displays and 
mission computers which permits a larger portion 
of the host computer memory and computation time 
to be available for the essential handling 
qualities models. A Vital IV visual system is 
installed to give the pilot an out-the-window 
display of the runway, ramp, and airfield 
environment. As a flight hardware integration 
facility, MACS 3.5 is equipped with full displays 
and Heads-Up Display (HUD) identical to the 
F/A-18 Hornet used in the flight phase of the 
program. 

C. Simulator Evaluation Program - The manned 
simulator evaluation program was conducted in two 
parts. The first portion included model 
verification, pilot familiarization, preliminary 
analysis of take-off roll, trim settings and 
thrust and flap setting effects. Tnis session 
consisted of several hundred ski jump take-offs 
using 3, 6 and 9 degree ramps. Engineers from 
Naval Air Test Center and Naval Air Development 
Center used this data to develop the initial 
flight test program plan. 

The second effort, in mid-1983, was used to 
determine minimum acceptable end speeds, required 
ground roll and trim settings for the two gross 
weights to be used in flight testing. 
Additionally, effects of cross winds and engine 
failures were evaluated. Pilot reaction time and 
aircraft dynamics were examined to determine 
abort criteria and ejection envelopes. The 
coordinated simulation effort was designed to 
develop a test plan and test procedures to best 
evaluate the ski jump take-off. 



During these manned simulator evaluations, 
the Navy pilots developed a pitch attitude 
capture technique using the flight hardware 
Heads-Up Display in the simulator. This 
technique put the pilot in the loop with the 
aircraft to hold a 15 degree pitch attitude off 
the ramp. This produced additional performance 
gains and was included in the test plan for the 
fl ight evaluation. 

Background 

A brief discussion of the ski jump ramp 
dynamics is presented as introduction to the 
performance gains anticipated by this project. 

A. The Ski Jump Ramp - The ski ramp provides a 
method of vectoring the flight path forward 
velocity component to augment its vertical 
velocity component. This technique permits an 
aircraft to rapidly attain altitude which can 
subsequently be exchanged for airspeed. It 
provides an abrupt rotation and departure from 
the take-off surface, which helps overcome 
aerodynamic and ground effects resisting 
acceleration and rotation for lift-off during 
conventional take-offs. The benefits of this 
technique are (1) to reduce required flying speed 
at lift-off and (2) to increase the take off 
gross weight for a fixed runway length. 

The following example illustrates the ski 
jump dynamics using a single fixed radius of 
curvature and a point mass aircraft. The ramp 
height is defined as: 

X2 

h = 7R (1) 


where R is the ramp radius of curvature and X is 
the horizontal position on the ramp. The ramp 
departure angle determines the aircraft pitch 
angle (o) at the end of the ramp, this angle is 
defined as: 

X X 

e = arcsin IT ~ IT for small angles (2) 

The ramp end speed (V) is the vector sum of the 
horizontal and vertical velocities. For small 
ramp angles the end speed is approximately the 
horizontal velocity ( dx / c |t)- 

The key analysis parameters in predicting 
performance gains are the vertical velocity (h), 
pitch rate (©) and the vertical acceleration 
(h). For a rigid body aircraft following this 

ramp, these parameters are derived to be: 

XV 

h = IT (3) 

V 

e = FT (4) 

V2 

h = IT (5) 

The assumptions of fixed radius, rigid body 
and small angles are all valid for the initial 
predictions. However, the effects of aerodynamic 
effects and landing gear dynamics must be 
included to accurately predict performance 
gains. The effect of the flight control system 
must be considered to determine the fly-out 
characteristics. However, approximate 
verification of the ramp model can be done by 
comparing simulator vertical velocity results 
with the simplified prediction. 


- —■—i—i—m i 
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Figure 1 
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B. Flight Test Ramp Geometry - The diagram in 
Figure 1 shows the geometry of the existing ramp 
at Patuxent River. The simulator ramp model was 
developed to replicate this configuration. 

During this evaluation, ramp angles of 3, 6 and 9 
degrees were used. 

Piscussion 

A. Ramp Modeling - In modeling the ramp, two 
approaches were considered. The first used the 
equation for the ramp to determine the elevation 
of the ramp at any distance along the ramp. This 
method makes maximum use of the computational 
power of the digital computer. The second method 
used a table look-up format where the distance 
along the ramp is input to determine the local 
ramp height. This method requires storing the 
ramp height data at given break points and using 
linear interpolation between break points. This 
second method provides an accurate representation 
of the actual ramp at NATC, which is constructed 
of flat sections. 

B. Landing Gear Qynamics Model - The landing 
gear forces and moments were computed using a 
model developed from two simulation programs 
performed by McDonnell Aircraft for the NASA 
Langley Research Center (Contracts NAS 1-23378 
and NAS 1-13981, "Expansion of Flight Simulator 
Capability for Study and Solution of Aircraft 
Directional Control Problems on Runways"). This 
model has been extensively tested and found to 
faithfully represent the landing gear performance 
of the F/A-18. 


The relative geometry between the strut 
stroke line for each landing gear and the runway 
surface was detailed so that each strut stroke 
and the corresponding stroke rate can be 
computed. The spring and damping forces are 
computed from the stroke and stroke rate and data 
describing the strut load stroke and damping 
characteristics. The model uses the relative 
geometry data is used to compute the ground 
velocities, tire skid angles and the skid and 
drag coefficients. From these coefficients and 
the strut ground reaction force, the skid and 
drag forces are computed at each tire contact 
point. These forces are resolved into body axes, 
and moments about the aircraft center of gravity 
are computed. 

C. Error Sources - In development of the ski 
jump simulation, two potential error sources were 
identified, update rate and landing gear model 
accuracy. The update rate affects the 
integration techniques available and the 
frequency bandwidth of the dynamic models. The 
landing gear forces and moments produced by the 
model must be realistic in both magnitude and 
time history to provide the appropriate response 
to the ramp. 

In Figure 2, the main fly-out parameters are 
plotted for two identical take-offs using 
different update rates. These cases used a short 
(42 foot) ramp with an end speed of 144 knots. 

The shorter update interval (.01) seconds showed 
a lower peak pitch rate and a higher peak 
vertical velocity. However, the angle of attack 
curves are identical. The simplified ramp 
analysis yields a peak vertical velocity of 10.2 
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feet per second. Therefore, It can be seen that 
the .01 second update rate produces a result much 
closer to the analytical result than the .03 
second update rate. The primary reason for this 
is the increase in the number of passes made 
through the landing gear model. At the .03 
update rate the simulation computes 6 passes on 
the ramp, while the .01 second rate computes 16 - 
17 passes on the ramp. Updating the entire 
simulation at the .01 second rate proved to be 
unfeasible. Therefore a looping technique was 
used to update the landing gear, aerodynamics and 
equations of motion at the higher rate while 
computing the remainder of the simulation at the 
slower rate. 

The landing gear model computes the current 
forces and moments based on the changes in strut 
compression between passes. The more times these 
calculations are updated, the more precise the 
results. The strut reactions must also account 
for the rise of the ramp. The angle of the ramp 
also effects the direction of the gear reaction 
forces. 

The equations of motion use the current body 
position, rates and accelerations to determine 
aircraft state at the end of the subsequent cycle 
using a predictor method. Therefore, these 
equations do not include the effects of the rigid 
ramp on the subsequent update cycle. The actual 
aircraft reaction forces must be recomputed in 
the landing gear model to account for the change 
in ramp height. The correction must account for 
both the difference in aircraft height due to the 
ramp and the change in local ramp angle and its 
effect on gear reaction forces. The form of this 
correction is: 


X i+ 1 = Xi + Ux At 


(6) 

Zi = f (Xi) 


(7) 

Zi + 1 = f (X in ) 


(3) 

91 = (Z i+1 -Zi) 

i + l 

/ (X 1+1 - Xi) 

(9) 

X(+1 = Xi +! - (Z i + 

1 - Zi) 91 

i + l 

(10) 

z (+l = f (X ^ ) 

i + l 


(ID 

= (Zi+1 -Zi) 
i + l 

/ (Xi+i - Xi) 

(12) 

Where X is aircraft X 
ramp height at time i 

location at time i, Z 
and 9 is the current 

is 

(time 


i + 1) local ramp angle. This correction is 
applied one or more times to improve the accuracy 
of the corrected parameters. A single correction 
was found to improve accuracy significantly, but 
multiple corrections provided little additional 
accuracy. The gear reaction forces are the 
corrected by the equations: 


/ 

F q = F q sin ei * F q (14) 

x 2 i + l x 



Figure 3 

F/A-18A Structural Loads 37,000 Lb Gross Weight 
9 Deg Ski Jump Ramp 
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Results 

The true measure of the simulator's 
effectiveness in predicting performance is 
validation by flight testing. The flight test 
data from NATC is compared below with the results 
of the simulator evaluation. 


knot. The performance improvement attained by 
the pilot's pitch attitude capture technique is 
clearly discernable. The normal field take-off 
speed for the 37,000 LB aircraft is 154 knots. 
The 6 degree ramp reduces this to approximately 
107 knots. The pitch capture technique further 
reduces this to 98 knots. 


A. Landing Gear - The structural loads expected 
in both the main and nose landing gear were 
investigated through off-line gear model 
analysis. These results determined the 
limitations placed on the test plan due to 
structural considerations. During both simulator 
and flight evaluations, landing gear loads were 
recorded to verify these results and to correlate 
simulator and flight test data. 

Figure 3 plots the peak structural loads for a 
37,000 lb. gross weight F/A-18 on the 9 degree 
ramp. The off-line and simulator loads tend to 
bracket the flight test results. The higher nose 
gear loads observed in flight testing were 
attributed to NATC to the uneven matting material 
used in the ski jump ramp approach path. This 
matting tended to cause an additional stroking of 
the nose gear at higher ground speeds. 

B. Flyout Performance - Between September 1983 
and February 1984, NATC conducted 91 ski jump 
take-offs with the F/A-18. Figure 4 shows the 
minimum vertical velocity attained on the 6 
degree ramp for both flight test and simulator. 
The flight test data varied slightly from the 
simulator. However, it should be noted that the 
predicted minimum end speed and that actually 
attained corresponded within approximately 1 



Figure 4 

Minimum Rate of Climb on 6° Ramp 


The highest ground speed used in the flight 
test program was 125 knots. This is well below 
the normal ground speed for take-off. The 
extensive use of the simulator allowed for this 
significant reduction to be performed with 
confidence. This also greatly reduced the number 
of take-offs required to safely reach the minimum 
end speed. 


Conclusions 


The F/A-18 ski jump program benefited 
significantly from the extensive simulator 
effort. The simulator provided model validation 
for off-line programs, as well as pilot 
familarization and training. It established safe 
operation envelopes and made a significant 
contribution to test plan development. 

The manned simulator provides the link 
between off-line parametric studies and flight 
test program. It can be used to reduce the 
number of aircraft configuration, trim conditions 
and power setting used in flight test. The 
simulator can also be used to evaluate pilot 
technique, procedural considerations and safety 
factors. 

The manned flight simulator of high fidelity 
provides a relatively inexpensive tool that 
greatly enhances the effectiveness of a flight 
test program. NATC reported that "simulation is 
the perfect tool to evaluate different ski jump 
profiles..." 
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INTRODUCTION 

In any aircraft program the amount of actual 
flight time available to the individual pilot 
is limited. The McDonnell Douglas AV-8B 
program is no exception. Simulation cannot 
replace actual flight time, but it can 
significantly improve the efficiency of 
actual flight time by increasing the quality 
and level of proficiency attained by the 
individual aviator. 

The need for training large numbers of 
replacement pilots for the Marine Corps AV-8B 
requires a device with a high level of 
fidelity in all areas of the aircraft flight 
envelope. A single device with these 
capabilities could be accomplished but would 
unnecessarily limit the rate of pilot 
training. Since pilot training is 
accomplished in an incremental manner, a 
suite of trainers were developed which would 
provide complementary capability fulfilling 
the total training needs while allowing 
multiple training missions simultaneously. 

Each of these trainers will provide training 
in a different area of aircraft performance. 
For the Marine Corps three trainers will be 
available: 1) The Aircraft Systems Trainer 
(AST) 2) The Operational Flight Trainer (OFT) 
and 3) The Weapons Tactics Trainer (WTT). It 
is the latter two that will be the discussed 
in this paper since it is those trainers that 
advance the state-of-the-art in aircraft 
simulation for fighter/attack missions. 

OFT TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

The OFT will have as its primary mission the 
training of pilots in those unique skills and 
techniques associated with Vertical/Short 
Take-off and Landings (V/STOL). In addition 
it will train basic aircraft control, 
instrument flight procedures and normal/ 
emergency mode operations for AV-8B aircraft 
systems. The V/STOL simulation includes 
vertical take-off/land, ski-jump take-off, 
rolling vertical take-off/land, short 
take-off/land and conventional take-off/land 
as well as all acceleration/deacceleration 
transition characteristics. The OFT has the 
capability for enroute navigation using TACAN 
radio navigation, inertial navigation system, 
or visual navigation across a specific real 
world data base. In addition, all cockpit 
procedure training including Pre/Post Start 


Checklist, Engine Start, Pre-Taxi, Taxi and 
Pre-Take-Off Checklists are a required 
trainer capabilities. 

All of these training tasks are to be 
accomplished in a wide variety of 
environments including land and water with 
surrounding air space. Specific airfields, 
landing platforms, carriers, amphibious 
assault ships and remote confined area 
landing sites will be a part of the training 
requirements including the capability to 
control time of day in the environment for 
both day and night time simulation. 

Since the primary goal is to maximize the 
effectiveness of flight time the simulation 
fidelity must be extremely accurate to avoid 
any re-learning when transitioning from 
simulator to aircraft and vice versa. It is 
this philosophy combined with the training 
tasks outlined that has driven the design to 
the highest degree of realism and accuracy 
achieved in any fighter/attack trainer to 
date. The special capabilities of individual 
simulation systems will be discussed under 
the section on design concepts. 

WTT TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

The WTT has a role, complementary to the OFT, 
of training pilots in Air-to-Ground and 
Air-to-Air Weapons Delivery, Defensive 
Electronic Counter Measures as well as 
normal/degraded mode operations for all 
aircraft systems. Training may be 
accomplished in areas such as low altitude 
navigation and target penetration with 
weapons delivery for all types of ordnance 
and all modes of attack. These weapon 
deliveries are then scored at the instructor 
station for evaluation of student weapon 
delivery missions. 

Additional training requirements of the WTT 
include offensive Air Combat Maneuvering with 
sidewinder delivery or air-to-air gunnery. 
Counter tactics against surface to air 
missiles and anti-aircraft artillery can be 
provided as a part of the WTT training 
exercise. 

Both OFT and WTT trainers have the capability 
to provide Instant replay, or simulation 
freeze for the student as an instructional 
tool to emphasize a particular situation 
during the training session. In addition, 
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full video debrief capability is required for 
off-line debrief and analysis of the training 
session. 

DESIGN CONCEPTS 

Prior to this point this paper discussed the 
training needs of the AV-8B community. These 
training requirements have been thoroughly 
evaluated to determine the performance 
requirements of the resulting trainers. 

These performance requirements have driven a 
design concept that generates a suite of 
advanced technology simulators which will be 
available for training of pilots in early 
1985. The following discussion presents some 
of the unique characteristics and 
capabilities of this simulation system. 

VISUAL SYSTEM 

For both the OFT and the WTT the visual 
system is a significant advancement in the 
capability of fighter/attack training 
devices. At the heart of the visual system 
is an advanced computer image generation 
system. Figure 1 shows typical computer 
image generation scenes. This system is to 
provide the visual environment necessary to 


meet the training requirements. This 
environment consists of a digital data base 
stored on a 200 M byte disc. In this case 
the data base covers a 400 nautical mile by 
400 nautical mile area surrounding 
Cherry Point, North Carolina from sea level 
to 45,000 feet. Since the training 
requirements of the OFT and WTT are different 
the data base model, although essentially the 
same geographic area, is tailored to the 
specific needs of each individual simulator. 
For example, the OFT is intended for take-off 
and landing with navigational capabilities. 
Therefore, system resources are concentrated 
near airports and along specified navigation 
corridors with scene content modeled to 
support flight in these regimes. The WTT is 
intended as a weapons delivery trainer and, 
therefore, the data base is optimized with 
low altitude navigation and target 
penetration with specific weapons delivery 
regions that are scene rich in detail and 
include an assortment of fixed targets as 
well as moving targets. 

The OFT data base will provide specific 
geographic modeling in areas where those cues 
are related to a required training task. 

Other areas of the data base are "filled in" 
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with generic forest and fields as 
appropriate. This technique allows much 
higher levels of detail in these areas 
without expending disproportionate levels of 
system resources. The OFT data base will 
also contain ships in the ocean off the 
coast. These ships, modeled as dynamic 
coordinate systems under host computer 
control include wake turbulence and sea state. 

Special features of the image generation 
equipment include Visual Approach Slope 
Indicator (VASI), Fresnel Lens Optical 
Landing System (FLOLS), AV-8B shipboard 
visual landing aid and other types of 
lighting such as rotating beacons and 
approach strobe lights. Weather-related 
special effects are also a capability of the 
visual system. These effects include cloud 
and fog simulation with ambient visibility 
computations to simulate haze conditions. 
Special effects such as landing light glare 
and anti-collision lights as a function of 
fog/cloud density are included. All of these 
effects are properly controlled as a function 
of illumination levels with sun angle 
computation for shadowing effects. Six 
different levels of natural illumination 
provide time of day simulation. 

The WTT image generation equipment has the 
same capability as the OFT but its a data 
base that has been optimized for weapons 
delivery regions. These target areas include 
SAM/AAA sites some of which are mobile and 
some fixed. Up to three moving targets can 
be displayed simultaneously, Including fixed 
wing aircraft, helicoptors, tanks, trucks, 
and trains. 

DISPLAYS 

The weapons delivery tasks demand a large 
Field-of-View to adequately train pilots in 
the simulator. In order to provide a large 
field-of-view without objectionable gaps or 
overlaps between channel boundaries a real 
image projection scheme was developed. For 
the WTT it consisted of seven full color 
raster projectors with wide angle optics in a 
continuous mosaic display. Figure 2 shows 
the field-of-view plot for the WTT display 
system. The projector selected was a General 



FIGURE 2 

WTT FIELD-OF-VIEW DISPLAY PLOT 


Electric high intensity, high resolution 
color light valve projector. In order to 
accommodate the computer image generation 
equipment overload management technique of 
field rate extension, the light valve 
projector had a design modification installed 
to maintain high quality imagery during 
overload conditions. The mosaic display 
offers a wide field-of-view system but 
requires that each channel be carefully 
pieced together to provide a continuous 
display without any discontinuity at the 
channel boundaries. Therefore, a series of 
precision mechanical masks with fine tuning 
position adjustments were developed. These 
masks located at an image plane within the 
custom designed wide angle optics provide the 
capability to precisely locate the channel 
boundary on the display screen. This scheme 
provides a continuous visual scene without 
channel overlaps or gaps. 

The next consideration for the display system 
was that of geometric distortion. Whenever a 
real image projection system is employed, the 
viewer must be "on-axis" with the optics to 
prevent distortion. Locating all seven 
projectors in the case of the WTT, on-axis 
with the cockpit eyepoint is not feasible 
therefore, the projectors must be located 
"off-axis" and a method of introducing 
distortion of an equal but opposite magnitude 
must be implemented. This correction 
pre-distortion takes the form of a linear 
"keystone" shaped function. This 
pre-distortion can quite easily be 
accommodated in the computer image generation 
equipment simply by mathematically defining 
the channel window as tilted with respect to 
the view axis rather than orthogonal as in a 
conventional application. 

The second part of the distortion problem was 
that of projector/optics distortion. Most 
optical designs will deviate from a linear 
tan mapping as the optical half angle is 
increased. Since the distortion introduced 
in the optics results in image discontinuity 
at the channel boundary this distortion must 
be corrected as well. In the design of the 
wide angle optics the transmission, 
resolution and distortion parameters were all 
carefully evaluated to provide optimum 
performance. Since the distortion could be 
corrected, the brightness and resolution 
parameters were optimized at the expense of 
linearity. 

The optical distortion was then corrected by 
a raster shaping technique within the light 
valve projector. Due to the requirement for 
precision channel matchup a series of 
correction equations for raster-shaping were 
developed and implemented into the hardware. 
Due to the number of projection systems and 
the time required to align these projectors 
by hand, an automatic computer controlled 
raster alignment scheme was developed. The 
host computer calculates the correction 
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equation coefficients which minimizes the 
displayed error in reference to calibration 
lights embedded in the display surface. 

These coefficients are then digitally 
downloaded into the respective projector to 
correct distortion errors. This allows quick 
reference to projector performance, geometric 
accuracy and fast alignment if necessary. 

The General Electric light valve uses a 
single gun system to provide inherently color 
converged displays. This single gun system 
utilizes a set of dichronic filters which 
break down the white light from the Xenon arc 
lamp into green and magenta light. The green 
light is modulated in the vertical axis of 
the raster and the magenta light is modulated 
in the horizontal axis to produce blue or red 
light as a function of the frequency of 
modulation. In this manner complete control 
of an R,G,B system is obtained without the 
convergence problems of a three gun system. 
Since the operation of this system is based 
on deflection modulation for the green and 
magenta colors being orthogonal, introducing 
a non-linear raster shape causes severe color 
distortion. These color distortions can be 
corrected within the projector and are the 
third set of modifications included in the 
OFT/WTT light valve projectors. The result 
is a high quality, extremely accurate wide 
field-of-view display. 

The OFT then incorporates the same set of 
projectors and image generator with five 
channels Instead of seven since the required 
field-of-view is somewhat smaller than the 
WTT. Figure 3 shows the field-of-view plot 
for the OFT display system. 



OFT FIELD-OF-VIEW DISPLAY PLOT 


TARGET PROJECTORS 

The WTT has a pair of very high resolution, 
slewable target projectors. This additional 
capability is provided for both air-to-air 
combat and air-to-ground weapons delivery 
where high resolution imagery is required 


but can be accomplished by a limited field-of- 
view projection scheme. For example, an air 
target requires high resolution but generally 
subtends a relatively small angle at the 
design eye. A pair of these projectors are 
utilized in order to provide coverage for the 
entire display area without being located 
within the pilots field-of-view. These 
projectors are primarily intended for 
displaying air targets, either fixed wing or 
helicopter, but can also be used to display 
ground targets for long range acquisition and 
identification. 

CREW STATION 

The AV-8B simulator crew station is an exact 
replica of the actual aircraft. Extensive 
use of flight hardware preserves the illusion 
of realism for the student. Figure 4 shows a 
photograph of the trainer crewstation. The 
ejection seat has been modified into a 



FIGURE 4 


AV-8B TRAINER CREW STATION 

pneumatic G-cueing system. The seat pan is 
equipped with four independently computer 
controlled cushions. These cushions can be 
used to generate sustained positive or 
negative G load cues. Positive loads are 
simulated by the student "sinking" into the 
seat while negative loads cause the student 
to raise. Further negative load cues are 
provided by a differentially driven lap belt 
to generate the sensation of hanging by the 
belt. In addition the seat backrest is 
configured with three pneumatic cells which 
provided positive and negative longitudinal 
acceleration cues. These cushions can all be 
independently computer controlled for 
roll/sideslip cues. The buffet cushion 
provides multiple complex frequencies up to 
20Hz to accurately reproduce the aircraft 
buffet sensation. 

All of the G-cueing systems described above 
are time correlated with the visual system to 
re-enforce the sensation of motion. The 
sustained G load simulation described above 
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is followed by a continuous smooth reduction 
of all display intensities and lights to 
simulate pilot blackout. 

To further re-enforce the visual and motion 
cues a high fidelity sound simulation system 
accurately reproduces the aural environment 
of the AV-8B aircraft. The environment 
consists of gas turbine starter, engine 
ignition, engine sounds including failures 
such as compressor stalls, landing gear 
transients, flap noises, windstream noises 
and many others. In addition to the 
environment the full aircraft complement of 
tones are provided. 

The radio simulation system fully reproduces 
all navigation/communication capabilities of 
the AV-8B aircraft radios. The student can 
be trained in radio navigation throughout the 
data base including TACAN station identifica¬ 
tion tones. Contact can be established with 
any of the surface facilities while the 
instructor monitors student manipulation of 
aircraft radio systems. The instructor has 
the option of establishing instant communica¬ 
tion with the student if the student is not 
properly utilizing the radio system. The 
Automatic Terminal Information Service (ATIS) 
and Ground Controlled Approach (GCA) is a 
completely automatic computer controlled 
voice digitizing system that frees the 
instructor from the task of playing the role 
of ground based controller. This system 
employs a high density winchester disc to 
store a specified vocabulary which the host 
computer can pull out of memory to assemble a 
high quality message which is then converted 
to audio and transmitted to the student 
through the radio simulation system. The 
KY-58 secure voice encoder is also a part of 
the radio simulation system and provides 
students the opportunity to become familar 
with its operating characteristics. 

INSTRUCTOR/OPERATOR STATION 

The instructor station allows complete 
student monitoring through the use of color 
visual system repeaters. The instructor 
station is designed to accommodate either a 
single instructor or an instructor and 
operator together. Figure 5 shows the OFT 
instructor station in assembly. Cockpit 
heads-up display imagery is also repeated and 
optically superimposed over the center 
channel repeater display with the same 
accuracy as the trainee station displays. 

The cockpit Digital Display Indicator (DDI) 
is also available at the instructor station. 
All of these displays plus audio are recorded 



FIGURE 5 

OFT INSTRUCTOR STATION 

(IN ASSEMBLY) 


on a video cassette player for a full video 
debrief capability off line. 

The graphics system displays provide 
instructor interaction capability with the 
host computer for set-up and monitoring of 
each training task. All cockpit switches, 
levers, instruments, displays and lights are 
available at the instructor station for 
monitoring. To minimize the complexity of 
the instructor/computer interface the 
graphics displays have infrared touch screens 
built in. These displays incorporate 
software prompts to lead the instructor 
through the various CRT pages required for 
problem set-up and monitoring. Through the 
graphics displays, the instructor can insert 
faults and monitor student reaction to 
emergency conditions. The instructor can 
control environmental conditions such as 
weather/visibility, time of day, sea state, 
wind velocity, turbulence, etc. 

CONCLUSION 

The training systems described in this paper 
are intended to fulfill a specific need for 
the Marine Corp of the mid 1980's and 
beyond. Their requirement is to provide high 
fidelity training to pilots transitioning 
into the AV-8B Vertical Take-off and Landing 
aircraft. The trainers described here 
advance the state of the art of fighter/ 
attack simulators and increase the pilot 
proficiency in all areas of training while 
minimizing the risk of pilot and equipment 
loss during the early phases. 
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Abstract 

In the development of a highly integrated 
airborne weapon system, many types of research and 
development simulations are used. These simula¬ 
tions range from simple off-line analysis types to 
extremely complex, real time, crew-in-the-loop 
simulations. In the realm of those which are real 
time, a variety of approaches also exist. These 
approaches may vary from simple system definition 
or design verification experiments, to part task or 
mission segment, simulations to full mission 
simulation. 

In full mission simulation, emphasis is placed 
on the modeling of all system functions, accounting 
for critical crew/environment stimuli which reflect 
changes in the system state. In a sense, it is 
simulating the works, the entire airborne weapon 
system (including the crew). In the creation of 
the simulation, a careful examination of crew 
interactions with various aircraft subsystems and 
of the expected system responses must be made. 
This examination is accomplished relative to the 
test requirements so as to properly determine the 
degree of simulation fidelity needed to support the 
development of the system design. 

This paper will present design concepts and 
examples relative to the creation of full mission 
simulations for highly-complex, integrated, air¬ 
borne weapon systems. Airframe and flight control 
modeling will be addressed with discussions dealing 
with the coupling of avionics systems. Concepts 
relating to the various avionics system simulations 
will highlight this paper with analyses of controls 
and displays, flight-oriented and mission-oriented 
avionics. Vehicle subsystem modeling will also be 
presented to address fidelity issues regarding the 
coupling effects between avionics and vehicle 
subsystems. Systems monitoring and multiplex bus 
simulation concerns will also be presented in this 
paper. 


Weapon System Dynamics 

Full mission simulation places an emphasis on 
real world scenario replication. Just as a con¬ 
trol-system filter response is based on the 
dynamical qualities of the process and the input, 
the Airborne Weapon System is concerned with the 
input and system dynamics. 
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The input, in the case of the weapon system, 
is the crew and the external environment. The 
environment not only affects the system response 
directly but will also influence the crew to per¬ 
form tasks in a certain manner. The system 
dynamics, on the other hand, deal with the behavior 
of the system functions and operations. These 
system functions and operations, when stimulated 
by crew/environment inputs, induce a system 
response indicative of the dynamical properties of 
the system. It is these system responses which are 
investigated in the simulator. This investigation 
is made possible by faithful representation of the 
system (or system design concept) functions and 
operations. As the crew operates the various 
systems in the simulator, a proper stimulus i6 
generated since the proper environment is 
simulated. 


System Development Using Simulation 

During the development cycle of a sophisti¬ 
cated airborne weapon system, many levels or types 
of simulation are used. These types range from 
very elementary system definition types to the 
elaborate full mission simulation. During the 
utilization of these simulations, the system under 
development matures. This process is shown in 
Figure 1. 

System concepts for various weapon system 
implementations or designs originate within cog¬ 
nizant engineering design agencies where critical 
requirements and objectives are generated. 
Following the generation of these preliminary 
requirements, traditionally a number of paper 
design studies and/or research/analysis is ac¬ 
complished with the resultant generation of one or 
more candidate approaches or solutions to meeting 
the system requirements. To support the evaluation 
of these candidate design approaches/concepts, a 
number of subsystem definition simulations are 
generated. These simulations may be either real 
time or non-real time and offer little (if any) 
realistic man-machine interfaces. That is, evalua¬ 
tions with these type of simulations might not be 
performed using a simulator cockpit, but might 
simply use off-line display devices in a computer 
laboratory. In fact, this level of simulation is 
more concerned with the functions performed by the 
subsystem being designed rather than the crew 
interaction with the system. 

Following the completion of these subsystem 
definition simulations, more comprehensive critical 
requirements and functional definition of the 
subsystem can be generated. At this time, real 
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Figure 1. Avionics Development Using the Simulator 


time part-task simulations of the more favored 
subsystem design concepts are implemented for crew 
evaluation. Additionally, the system operational 
characteristics are examined. Here, a realistic 
crew environment is required since the accept¬ 
ability of the candidate design is being evaluated 
for optimality of the crew interaction and 
operation. As is often the case, there frequently 
is a redesign/retesting of the system operation 
using the part-task simulations. This redesign is 
required due to the candidate system's failure in 
meeting the design requirements, including ineffec¬ 
tive crew control/monitoring of the subsystem. 

Subsequent to the refinement of the various 
subsystem operations and performance characteris¬ 
tics using the part-task simulations, an integrated 
full mission simulation is constructed. This is 
accomplished by integrating the basic part-task 
simulations together and by adding appropriate 
sub6ystem-to-subsystem interfaces. The use of full 
mission simulation then allows the evaluation of 
the total system concept, addressing operational 
effectiveness relative to the mission objectives. 
Here, it is extremely important to provide realis¬ 
tic mission environments and crew interfaces, to 
assure the system/subsystems are exercised in the 
manner intended in actual usage. During testing 
activities with full mission simulation, it often 
becomes necessary to redefine some subsystem opera¬ 
tions and/or the subsystem critical requirements. 
Upon completion of the full mission simulation 
activity, an effective, integrated system would 
evolve. 


Key Concepts For Mission Simulation 

In the development of full mission mission 
simulations, several key concepts must be realized. 
They are: 

o Operational fidelity 
o Proper task loading 
o Correlation 

When constructing the simulations, operational 


fidelity is maintained by judicious application of 
effective mathematical modeling techniques when 
representing the characteristics of the weapon 
system. Operational fidelity relates to the ac¬ 
curate replication of crew interfaces with the 
various vehicle system simulations. There must be 
no perceptible differences between the operational 
characteristics of the weapon system represented in 
the simulator, relative to the actual aircraft. In 
the case of new systems development, the system 
simulations must operate like the system design 
concept. Pilot evaluations and flight test data 
(if available) are typically used to verify and 
validate the operational fidelity of the simulator. 

By providing the realistic or operationally 
faithful representations of the various subsystems, 
as discussed above, proper task loading is 
achieved. To attain proper or a realistic task 
loading, the crew must work in the simulator in a 
manner identical to that in the actual aircraft. 
This is particularly critical when the simulator is 
being used to develop crew interfaces on a new 
system. Proper task loading will allow the crew 
evaluating the system to accurately assess the 
operability and effectiveness of the system. 

Lastly, but most importantly, everything in 
the weapon system simulation must correlate. That 
is, the entire simulation has to produce an effect 
which is consistent with the real world. This 
pertains to all environmental stimulus to the crew 
and the interactions of the various subsystems with 
regard to all aspects of the mission being 
simulated. Correlation is only achieved by design¬ 
ing the simulation with that intent. It is not an 
easy goal to attain and generally requires sig¬ 
nificant effort to produce a real world correlated 
simulation, particularly if imaging sensors and the 
outside visual reference is represented in the 
simulator. However, in constructing an operation¬ 
ally faithful simulation with accurate task 
loadings on the crew, the first step in correlation 
is produced. 
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Modeling of the Airframe 

Much of the effort on airframe modeling is 
accomplished primarily in support of flight con¬ 
trols development or handling qualities 
evaluations. Many times, the simulations repre¬ 
senting the airframe use hundreds-of-thousands of 
values of aerodynamic data parameters. This is 
necessary when full envelope maneuvers are being 
evaluated and when flexible structural modes (many 
degrees-of-freedom) are represented. 

In the application to full mission simulation, 
airframe response modeling is quite important. 
Since a full mission simulation encompasses 
scenarios from take-off to enroute navigation to 
low-level terrain following to aerial refueling, 
full envelope airframe mechanizations are required. 
Additionally, the acceptability of vehicle subsys¬ 
tem operations or avionics system responses can be 
traced back to the relationships of the subsystem 
to the airframe model. For example, in development 
of air-to-ground weapon delivery algorithms, 
aircraft performance/state data is typically used 
with the algorithms to determine weapon impact or 
release points. Proper airframe mathematical 
representations will therefore enable proper system 
and subsystem interfaces. 

At Northrop, Advanced Systems Division, full 
mission simulation programs typically "baseline" 
various configurations of the airframe models which 
are generated initially for flight controls 
development. This baselining is accomplished at 
various stages of aircraft development to insure 
that the latest validated (and pilot-approved) 
airframe representation is used during mission 
evaluation. 

Vehicle Subsystem Simulation 

The simulation of the various vehicle subsys¬ 
tems typically range from those which are 
simplistic to those which are moderately complex. 
The degree of fidelity, in general, depends on the 
functions to be evaluated or the crew interfaces to 
be optimized. 

As an example, propulsion subsystems are 
generally modeled in high detail to support flight 
controls development. Engine dynamics and thrust 
response are key issues in the modeling process 
since the pilot has a direct control input to the 
system and will react according to the resulting 
engine response characteristics. 

Fuel subsystems are typically modeled with 
varying degrees of realism. Simple center-of- 
gravity (c.g.) effects of fuel loading can be 
treated simp 1istica1ly as a discrete variable in 
the simulation, or can be modeled by a faithful 
replication of the fuel system. The latter ap¬ 
proach accounts for fuel transfer/f 1 ow 
characteristics of the subsystem which provides a 
continually changing c.g. effect or allows for the 
evaluation of the suitability of autonomous 
fuel/c.g. management systems. 

The modeling of various other vehicle subsys¬ 
tems such as electrical, hydraulic, air data, 
environmental control, landing gear, etc. are also 
accomplished with varying degrees of fidelity. 


Typically, enough detail is modeled such that 
realistic operator interactions with the subsystem 
simulations (through the crew station controls and 
displays) is attained. Additionally, the effects 
of malfunctions or failures of various elements' 
within the subsystems are provided when degraded 
operational system modes are to be evaluated. 

When system failures are to be modeled in the 
simulation, precautions must be taken to insure 
that the proper intra-system, as well as inter¬ 
system communications and responses are considered. 
For example, an engine malfunction affects many 
other subsystems in a dramatic way, such as partial 
loss of hydraulics and electrical power. More 
subtle failures, however, such as the loss of a 
single hydraulic pump might simply degrade the 
landing gear subsystem braking forces or flight 
control actuator maximum deflection rate or 
authority. These latter degraded effects might go 
undetected by the crew or may only slightly alter 
the vehicle performance characteristics. 
Nonetheless, in the generation of a full mission 
simulation, all operations of the vehicle subsys¬ 
tems must be properly modeled, with sufficient 
fidelity, so as to evaluate the overall system 
design. 


Avionics System Modeling 

The simulation of avionics systems becomes 
extremely critical in the generation of a full 
mission simulation. With the continual development 
of sophisticated, high-speed, airborne digital 
processing equipments, avionics systems continue to 
become more complex and intricate. New system 
architectures are being implemented which allow 
each avionic subsystem to process localized func¬ 
tions and control other subordinate elements of the 
system while reacting to the commands from a 
centralized controller. In simulating these ar¬ 
chitectures, the representation of digital 
multiplex bus traffic becomes important when deter¬ 
mining the acceptability of the system reaction 
time (latency) under particular loading conditions. 

When developing effective integrated avionics 
systems, it is desired to cast the crew into the 
role of systems manager such that the operation of 
the system will require minimal effort. In this 
manner, mission goals are more easily obtained. 
The use of full mission simulation supports the 
allocation of the crew functions, the assessment of 
the workload and the optimization of the design 
such that this systems manager role is attained. 
In the development of the supporting avionics 
simulation, maximum fidelity is required. 

The simulation of various types of avionic 
subsystems and processes is accomplished when full 
mission scenarios are developed for crew 
evaluation. In general, core avionics (such as 
MIL-STD-1 7 5 0 , MIL-STD - 1 58 9 , etc.) are not 
simulated. Since these cores deal with airborne 
operating system, multiplex bus protocol, and 
higher-order language standards, the simulation 
system equivalents (such as FORTRAN) are generally 
used. This is accomplished without compromising 
the integrity of the evaluations of the operational 
characteristics of the system being developed in 
the simulator. Core avionics simulation (or 
emulation) might be used during hardware and opera¬ 
tional flight program development rather than 
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during system concept development which is ac¬ 
complished in the simulator. 

The simulation of flight-oriented avionics is 
always included in the development of a full mis¬ 
sion simulation since these types of systems are a 
key element in determining the system transfer 
function. Flight-oriented avionics include flight 
management systems which couple responses between 
the crew and the flight control system, navigation 
systems, interfaces to the various vehicle subsys¬ 
tems (especially fault monitoring) and crew station 
Controls and Displays. 

The simulation of Controls and Displays is 
extremely critical since the crew environment must 
be properly represented. Accurate replication of 
the switchology implementations for the various 
aircraft subsystems must be maintained. The system 
output functions, in the form of cockpit displays, 
are of paramount importance and must be realisti¬ 
cally portrayed. For crew stations employing the 
use of electronic displays (which is quite 
typical), the symbolic display formats and display 
generation must faithfully represent the actual 
system or the system design concept. This require¬ 
ment may be very difficult to accomplish (without 
the use of real aircraft hardware), especially if 
displays are simulated using general purpose 
graphics generators. Electronic display simulation 
i6 even more complex if a hybrid-type display 
format is required. Here, both stroke (or 
calligraphic) and raster graphics are combined on a 
single Cathode Ray Tube, which requires intricate 
timing and synchronization. Proper simulation of 
brightness, resolution and display writing charac¬ 
teristics must be addressed. 

Lastly, the simulation of mission-oriented 
avionics is critical to the development of the 
weapon system. Mission-oriented avionics includes 
systems such as radar, stores management, defensive 
management, etc. These types of systems are 
usually quite complex and require an extensive 
amount of crew evaluation in the simulator in order 
to produce an effective product. Consequently, 
thi6 type of avionics is modeled in extreme opera- 
tional detail to support these critical 
evaluations. 

When developing the simulations of a par¬ 
ticular system (such as a radar system), it is 
important to realize that all modes of operation of 
that system must be accounted for. The transition 
logic and interaction of the various modes is just 
as critical as the operating dynamics of the mode 
itself. This is particularly true when crew in¬ 
volvement is required in the mode selection 
process. 


Mission Environments and Simulator Systems 

Simulating the mission environment is a key 
element when evaluating the effectiveness of an 
airborne weapon system. During all phases of 
flight, the appropriate outside visual reference 
must be presented without compromise. For most 
portions of avionics evaluations, a simple 
sky/earth horizon reference is adequate. However, 
for handling qualities evaluations (during 
takeoff/landing or aerial refueling, for example) 
or during visual air-to-surface weapon delivery, a 
more detailed external visual scene i6 required. 


At Northrop, Advanced Systems Division, an 
Evans and Sutherland CT5A image generator is used 
which produces high resolution video images of the 
external visual environment of the real world. 
Figure 2 shows an illustrative image produced by a 
CT5A image generator. The on-line CT5A data base 
is representative of the Northeast United States 
where Griffiss and Plattsburg Air Force Bases are 
accurately modeled. Many real world features 
around the airbases are represented in the data 
base, including cities, main roads, rivers/1akes , 
railroads, etc.. At the airbases, all 
runways/taxiways, hangars and buildings are 
modeled. It is possible to land on the runway, 
taxi to a hangar and park the simulated aircraft. 
All lights at the airfield (VASIs, strobes, landing 
lights, beacons, etc.) are also modeled with il¬ 
lumination intensity controlled by the simulated 
time-of-day or as commanded by the simulation 
computational system. Several terrain corridors 
are also modeled which permit long duration terrain 
following flight. In all portions of the visual 
data base, three-dimensional texturing is applied, 
offering critical height and speed cues to the 
pilot. This cueing is particularly important in 
the airbase areas during takeoff and landing and in 
the terrain corridors for low-level flight. 



Figure 2. Real Time CT5A Image 


In support of the development of advanced, 
high-fidelity simulations, a modern computational 
system is required. This system must be capable of 
processing the simulation software which represents 
the various aircraft subsystems, avionics, flight 
controls and aircraft dynamics in an effective, 
real time fashion. At Northrop, Advanced Systems 
Division, a Harris computational system is used. 

This Harris system is comprised of Harris 800 
computers which share a common memory. This con¬ 
figuration is shown in Figure 3. Although 6 
processors are used, only one of them (designated 
the Master) retains a full operating system. The 
other 5 act as peripheral "slave" processors to the 
Master. This arrangement provides for an optimum 
real time utilization. 

Each of the 6 Harris computers process a part 
of the overall mission simulation software. For 
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B’igure 3. Harris Computational System 


example, the Master will provide communications 
with peripheral processors used in the simulation, 
such as the graphics processors for in-cockpit 
displays and switchology decoding microprocessors 
for the crew station. Slave 1, on the other hand, 
will execute the functional software representing 
the airframe equations-of-motion and related 
aerodynamic stability derivatives whereas Slave 2 
will process the flight controls simulations. 
Slaves 3 and 4 are used to compute necessary data 
related to the operation of the various vehicle and 
avionic subsystems. Slave 5 is used to process an 
automated Performance Measurement System. This 
Performance Measurement System assesses crew work 
load by relating task complexities and crew inter¬ 
actions in the cockpit with controls and displays 
equipment designs. This System is designed and 
implemented by Northrop, Advanced Systems Division 
Avionics Engineering. 

Peripheral to this "6-plex" of Harris com¬ 
puters are a variety of graphics generators and 
special purpose processors. Twelve Interactive 
Machines Incorporated color stroke graphics sys¬ 
tems, 4 Megatek color, high-resolution raster 
graphics systems, 1 Adage 3000 color, high- 
resolution raster graphics system, 1 Adage 4135 
monochromatic stroke graphics system and 4 dual¬ 
channel stroke/raster (hybrid) processors are used 
to drive various displays in a simulated crew 
station and at an operator's console. 
Additionally, a Floating Point Systems array 
processor and Electronic Associates Incorporated 
hybrid linkage are also tied to the Harris com¬ 
puters to perform specialized functions. 

An operator's console is used to control and 
monitor the simulations which are being executed on 
the Harris computational system. A variety of 
color displays are used for this purpose. Some of 
these monitors have clear touch-sensitive panels 
overlaid on them 6uch that graphical control menus 
can be displayed. From these menus, an operator 
merely touches the screen at the particular menu 
item position describing a control function, and 
that control function becomes invoked. This method 
of control offers flexibility in the control of a 
complex simulation and is capable of handling 
thousands of input/output control functions. 


Another critical feature of a full mission 
simulator is the flight simulator itself. The 
flight simulator provides the cockpit environment 
for the crew to operate during system evaluation. 
This cockpit must be representative of the actual 
aircraft so as to satisfy the proper task 
loading/operational fidelity requirements described 
earlier. The flight simulator may also provide the 
motion/aural cue6 required during various phases of 
flight. Northrop has used a variety of moving- 
based and fixed-base flight simulators in the 
development and evaluation of various weapon system 
designs. 

Northrop, Advanced Systems Division's latest 
simulator development uses a six-degree-of-freedom 
synergistic motion base on which a high-fidelity 
crew station is mounted. This flight simulator 
also uses a Rediffusion Wide Angle Infinity Display 
Equipment (WIDE) system for presentation of the 
outside visual scene as generated by the CT5A image 
generation system. The support structure for WIDE 
and the motion base platform allows for the inter¬ 
changing of complete crew stations. This 
interchangeable crew station concept is based on 
the use of microprocessors in the crew station 
itself. All switchology inputs and non-electronic 
display outputs are processed by this microproces¬ 
sor system. These microprocessors communicate with 
the Harris via a high-speed parallel link. 
Therefore, when a cockpit is to be interchanged, 
wiring disconnects are minimized since mo6t cockpit 
input/output is established through this digital 
link. 

Lastly, another key simulation system used in 
the support of full mission simulation is that 
which is used for imaging sensors, such as ground 
mapping radar, electro-optical or infrared. The 
digital simulation of these systems i6 extremely 
difficult and may be very difficult to correlate 
with the outside visual scene, depending on proce¬ 
dures employed during development of the supporting 
digital data bases. 

At Northrop, ground mapping radar simulation 
has been accomplished in the pa6t with a photo¬ 
mosaic model board, and more recently in a 
simplistic fashion by the use of actual radar 
imagery stored on digital disc. This approach 
offers extreme realism but is inflexible and main¬ 
tains little or no correlation with the outside 
visual scene. This method is supportive of head- 
down target recognition experiments. 

To provide a more realistic radar capability, 
Northrop's Advanced Systems Division is in the 
process of procuring a Digital Imaging Radar 
Simulator. This system will provide extremely 
detailed radar video images with a one-to-one 
correlation capability with the CT5A image gener¬ 
ation system. Furthermore, this system will be 
fully digital and will offer maximum flexibility 
for modifying radar parameters for conceptual 
system design analysis. 


Summary 

In summary, the generation of a full mission 
simulation capability provides an extremely useful 
tool in the development of a complex, airborne 
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weapon system. This approach allows extensive crew 
evaluations of the system being developed, early in 
a development program, which can enhance the 
optimization of the total system. The system is 
characterized by responses to crew/environment 
inputs and the functional operations of the system. 

In the development of the simulation, a vary¬ 
ing degree of modeling fidelity is encountered. 
Some models, such as the Flight Control System and 
Avionics are provided in high detail due to the 
safety-of-flight and mission success issues, 
respectively. Other models, such as the vehicle 
subsystems, might not require such a high level- 
of-fidelity. To support the generation of the 
mission environment, careful consideration must be 
given to the simulator systems required to satisfy 
the requirements of maintaining a faithful repre¬ 
sentation of the environment. 
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Abstract 


The problem of discretizing a dynamical 
system for real-time digital simulation is con¬ 
sidered. Treating the system and its simulation 
as stochastic processes leads to a statistical 
characterization of simulator fidelity. A plant 
discretization procedure based on an efficient 
matrix generalization of explicit linear multi- 
step discrete integration formulae is introduced, 
which minimizes a weighted sum of the mean- 
squared steady-state and transient error between 
the system and simulator outputs. 

1. Introduction 

This paper considers the problem of simu¬ 
lating the trajectory of a dynamical system 
described by 

x(t) = Ax(t) + Bu(t) x(t)eR n u (t)<R m (D 

y(t) = Cx(t) y(t)<R £ (2) 

on a digital computer in real time, where y(t) is 
the system output and u(t) is some external input 
signal. We define a real-time simulation as 
having the property that passage of time in the 
simulation takes place at the rate as it does in 
the environment. 

A general Real-Time Digital Simulation (RTDS) 
operating in, and responding to inputs from its 
physical environment introduces several special 
concerns: 

1. Define an integration stepsize as T > 0. 

In real time, the propagation of the 
state x(t) to x(t+T) must be completed 
at time t+T. While general "closed" 

or implicit integration formulae take 
the form 

x(t+T) = f (x(t), x(t), t, T; x(t+T)) 

the real-time formula must satisfy 

x(t+T) = g(x(t), x(t), t, T) 

It is well-known that these latter "open" 
formulae have accuracy and stability 
characteristics which are dramatically 
inferior to those of comparable closed 
formulae of equal order and stepsize. 

In particular, note that formulae suit¬ 
able for real-time implementation require 
at least a full integration step before 
they can respond to system inputs. 

2. The RTDS is a sampled-data system with 
a sampling interval T which is fixed 

by the computational speed of the imple¬ 
mentation hardware. In order to accom¬ 
modate input signals with unrestricted 


frequency content, it is necessary to 
place an antialiasing lowpass filter in 
convolution with the input in order to 
bandlimit it. The prefilter dynamics 
introduce a priori phase lag and dis¬ 
tortion into the simulation. In ad¬ 
dition, due to engineering tradeoffs and 
noise, the bandlimiting is never really 
perfect, so that there is usually some 
aliasing distortion of the input. 

3. Output reconstruction (D/A conversion) 
must be done using a causal data hold. 
The continuous-time approximation of the 
system output between t and t+T must 
be a function only of data at t or 
earlier. This introduces still further 
phase lag and distortion. 

The above concerns can be neutralized by al¬ 
lowing T-*0 and discarding the input prefilter. 
This "brute force" approach, however, is im¬ 
practical for simulations of all but trivial 
simplicity. Implementing the large, elaborate 
computer software in modern piloted simulations, 
for example, generally limits the sampling 
frequency to a range between 10 and 30 Hz. At 
these low sampling frequencies, the distortions 
discussed above significantly degrade the stab¬ 
ility and performance of the RTDS. 

It is widely recongnized that classical 
general-purpose causal numerical integration 
schemes are ill-suited for use in digital simu¬ 
lations, primarily because of inefficiency and/or 
the introduction of spurious parasitic modes 
[1,2]. The past twenty years has seen a number 
of studies [3-8] aimed at developing improved 
procedures for deriving discrete models of 
continous-time plants. The procedures developed 
in [3-5] are primarily aimed at controlling the 
frequency response of the discretization. In 
[3], a procedure is derived for synthesizing a 
discretization which minimizes a quadratic 
measure of the disparity between the poles of 
the discretization and those of the z-transform 
of the continuous plant transfer function, given 
that the discretization includes some dynamics 
which cannot be varied. In [4], (the well known 
"IBM Method") an adaptation of root locus tech¬ 
niques from classical control theory is applied 
to the design of simulations consisting of a 
plant discretization with output reconstruction. 
This method has had successful practical applica¬ 
tion, but requires extensive analytical effort. 
Reference [5] describes a class of tuneable 
digital integrators in which phase and gain 
characteristics of the discretization can be 
empirically adjusted to achieve desired response. 

The discretization design problem has 
also been examined from other points of view. 

A procedure is given in [6] for optimizing the 
stability region, or maximum stable integration 
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stepsize, of a linear multistep integration 
algorithm. References [5] and [7] examine the 
digital simulation of nonlinear systems with 
multistep algorithms using transition matrix¬ 
like expressions based on local linearization 
of the dynamics. These latter procedures have 
had considerable success in simulating com¬ 
plicated rotational motion in real-time. 

Reference [8] describes an approach to deriving 
linear multistep integration procedures in 
which, rather that being derived based on a 
polynomial approximation to the state derivative 
time history - as in the case of classical 
formulae - the formula is based on a sinusoidal 
approximation. The method is aimed at simu¬ 
lating systems whose response in dominated by 
oscillatory dynamics. 

In Section 2, a statistical approach to 
characterizing simulation fidelity is described, 
which reflects the entire ensemble of dynamic 
elements comprising the RTDS, and an analytically 
tractable scalar figure of merit is defined. 

This fidelity measure is applicable to multi- 
variable simulations, and reflects the full 
range of transient and steady-state dynamic 
phenomena in a generic RTDS. 

The measure appears in Section 3 as an 
optimization criterion in a systematic proce¬ 
dure for designing plant discretizations. This 
procedure is of considerable practical interest. 
Aside from the fact that it rigorously accounts 
for the full end-to-end simulator dynamics, it 
is easily mechanized. This feature is of con¬ 
siderable importance when the plant dynamics are 
subject to frequent change. 

Section 4 provides a numerical demonstration 
of the design method and Section 5 presents con¬ 
clusions. 

2. RTDS FIDELITY 

This Section describes the configuration 
of a generic RTDS for the system (1,2) and 
identifies sources of random and structural 
output signal distortion. This discussion leads 
directly to the derivation of an analytically 
tractable expression which can be used to 
characterize RTDS fidelity. 

Figure 1 schematically displays an idealized 
RTDS for the plant model (1,2). The input 
signal u(t) is sampled with sampling interval 
T before passing into the simulation. It is 
assumed that u(t) can be modelled as 


u(t)=C u X u (t) 


(3) 

dx (t)=A x (t)+B dw(t) x cR nu 

wcR mu 

(4) 


where the dynamics in (4) are asymptotically 
stable and where w(t) is a weakly stationary 
zero-mean Gaussian process with 

E{w(t)w T (s)}=W 6(t-s) (5) 

Next, the plant trajectory is approximated 
using a discretization of the system (1). 

Finally the simulator output y(t) is recovered 
in continuous time through some causal recon¬ 
struction strategy. 

By Shannon's sampling theorem, this ideal 
case includes an implicit assumption that the 
frequency spectrum of the input signal is 
limited to a bandwidth of 2 tt/T, henceforth 
referred to as the fundamental band. In general. 


the frequency content of y(t) from (2) contains 
components both inside and outside the funda¬ 
mental band, so that the system output can be 
decomposed as 

y(t)=y g (t)+y h (t) (6) 

where y s (t) is that portion of y(t) whose fre¬ 
quency content is contained in the fundamental 
band, and yft(t) is the remainder. It is as¬ 
sumed that it is of interest to simulate only 
y s (t). Because of this, and because y^(t) 
disappears for sufficiently small T, y^(t) is 
ignored in the sequel. The sources of error 
in the idealized RTDS are nonrandom, stemming 
from the difference between the dynamics of the 
original system (1,2) and that of the convolution 
of the discretization and associated recon¬ 
struction strategy in the RTDS. 

A more realistic model for an RTDS is 
shown in Figure 2. One conspicuous nonideal 
feature shown here is the presence of an input 
prefilter. Since the input sampling interval 
is generally determined by the computational 
speed of the digital computer used to imple¬ 
ment the discretization, there is no guarantee 
that frequency spectrum of the input signal 
will be matched to the sampling interval. Thus, 
it is necessary to pass u(t) through an analog 
filter which excludes input frequencies out¬ 
side the fundamental band. 

Even before its passage through the pre¬ 
filter, the input signal is corrupted by noise 
sources associated with data communication 
lines, the power supply and so forth, represented 
by n(t) in the Figure. For this discussion, 
these effects will be modelled as a weakly 
stationary zero-mean Gaussian process with 
covariance 

E{n(t)n T (s)}=NS(t-s) (7) 

The transfer matrix of the prefilter has 
the realization 

u f (t)=C f x f (t) u f <R m (8) 

dx f (t)=[A^x f (t)+B f u(t)]dt+dn(t) x f eR n f nf R nf (9) 

Naturally, it is assumed that the prefilter is 
asymptotically stable. As with the case of 
the input signal dynamics, we are considering 
only strictly proper prefilters. This is only 
done for simplicity, since the extension of 
this theory to the case of proper prefilters 
(such as the type-2 Chebyshev) is straight¬ 
forward. 

Further corruption of the input signal 
takes place after prefiltering. Due to engi¬ 
neering tradeoffs between bandlimiting and signal 
distortion, the prefiltered signal will not be 
perfectly bandlimited, so that sampling this 
signal will induce some aliasing. It has been 
shown [ 9] that when u(t) and n(t) are both 
zero-mean Gaussian random processes, the alias¬ 
ing is a zero-mean Gaussian process, statis¬ 
tically independent from the fundamental signal. 
This aliasing noise is represented as u a (t) 
in the Figure. 

In analog/digital (A/D) conversion at the 
interface with the digital computer, the sampled 
signal is truncated or rounded into a digital 
number sequence. This introduces quantization 
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error, riq(kT) in the Figure. It is assumed 
that the quantization error is small relative 
to the typical signal variation from sample to 
sample. This permits modelling n q as a sequence 
of uncorrelated samples, nq(kT), each sample 
being uniformly distributed. Since n q (kT) is 
actually very small in scientific digital simu¬ 
lations, it will be approximated as a weakly 
stationary zero-mean Gaussian process in the 
sequel. 

For simplicity, u a (t) and n q (kT) will be 
lumped together as a weakly stationary zero- 
mean Gaussian process Wj(kT)=Wj ^ with covar¬ 
iance 


( 10 ) 


The noise effects just discussed are described 
and analyzed in greater detail in [10]. 

The dynamics of a general open plant dis¬ 
cretization for RTDS can be expressed 


( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


where y^ and u^^ are y(kT) and Uf(kT). In 
order to derive an exact expression for the 
simulation error e^, given by 


and where & is expressed 


The noise 0 is 


( 25 ,) 

(26) 


(27) 


and has covariance 

^ }=<3=block dia 6^!» w c > (28) 

In [10], two quantities based on e^ are 
found to be useful in characterizing RTDS fidelty. 
The average mean-squared error at the sample 
instants, expressed as 

Jo E(e £ v < 29 > 

with E{•} denoting expectation, can be used to 
reflect the response of an RTDS to a steady- 
state signal with dynamics (3,4). Similarly, 
the cumulative mean-squared transient error, 
measured at the sample instants, can be used to 
describe 


W y(kT) (13) 

adjoin the continuous-time states in (1,4,9) 
to form 

n T (t)=[x^(t),x T (t),x^(t)] (14) 

with dynamics 

dn(t)=An(t)+Bd>J(t) (15) 

where 


(30) 


where the plant and simulation dynamics consist 
only of the homogeneous response to a probab¬ 
ilistically distributed initial condition with 
zero mean, having covariance 



(31) 



Af 0 BfC u 


I 0 

A= 

0 A BC U 

B= 

0 0 


0 0 A u 


0 B u _ 


T T T 

, - ) (t) = [n(t), w (t)] 

The system (15) has the discretization 

n, .. =<t> n. +w . 
k+l c k c,k 

with 

<J> =exp{AT} 
c 

and where w^ ^ has the covariance 
E{w c £ i c ^ =w c = ^q exp{As}BTB ^xp{A T s}ds 
T=block diag{N, w} 


(16) 

(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 


Total fidelity is then defined by 

J=e^ s +o)e^ cj>0 (32) 

The criterion (32) is natural and intui¬ 
tively attractive, relating directly to cost 
functions commonly employed in modern control 
theory. Moreover, it permits either separate or 
coordinated consideration of steady-state and 
transient simulation error. 

Calculation of e| s and ej: is extremely 
simple, given that the plant dynamics (1) and 
the discretization (11) are asymptotically 
stable. In this case, $ in (25) is asymptotically 
stable and 

e 2 =tr{P C T C} (33) 

ss ss 

e 2 =tr{P t C T C} (34) 


The error e^ can now be expressed 
e =Cx 


C - [ - C °£x„ C VnJ 


where tr{*} denotes the trace operator, and 



P ss and P t satisfy the discrete 

Lyapunov equations 

(22) 

$P $ T -P +0=0 

(35) 

(23) 

ss ss 



$p t i T -p t + Xo =o 

(36) 


Since (35,36) are linear, J in 

(32) is given by 

(24) 

J=tr{PC T C} 

(37) 
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$P$ T -P+(0-H 1 )X o )=O 


3. Optimal Discretization Formulae 

In this Section, the measure J from (32) 
is exploited as a cost function in deriving an 
optimal procedure for discretizing plants of 
the form (1,2) for RTDS. The structure of these 
discretizations is a generalization of the class 
of explicit, or predictor-type, linear multi- 
step integration formulae, which can be expressed 


where x f ^ is the prefilter state at t = k' 
prefilter trajectory can be propagated by 


which is the exact discretization of the ad¬ 
joined input and prefilter dynamics: 


f = f fu f 
dx 0 A x 


0 B dw (44) 


with a ., 8. scalar, 
i J 

Discrete integration formulae of this form 
are well suited to RTDS from the point of view 
of efficiency and simplicity of implementation, 
since they require only one state derivative 
evaluation per time step and employ a fixed step 
size. On the other hand [11, pp. 210-217], and 
as will shortly be seen, these formulae intro¬ 
duce new dynamic modes not directly related to 
those of the system being simulated. These 
"parasitic" modes can, in some cases, be highly 
oscillatory or unstable, a vivid example of 
this problem being given in [8]. An important 
feature of the procedure given below is that 
asymptotic stability of the continuous-time 
system (15-17) guarantees that the optimal 
discretization will be asymptotically stable. 

We consider discretization formulae of the 

form 


Assume, for definiteness, that v £ (, in (42). 
This expression, recast in state form, is 
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Comparing the coefficients in (39) and (40) from 
the point of view of design, one notes that the 
latter formulae have n-times the number of free 
parameters of the former, permitting closer 
control of the discretization dynamics. Addi¬ 
tionally, this control is achieved with no 
more arithmetic operations per integration step 
than in implementing (39). 

In order to derive necessary conditions for 
optimal Ai, 8j in (40, 41), we require a state 
representation of the discretization. Using 
(1) and (8, 9), rewrite (40) as 


\+l = Z 
k 1 i=0 


A. + T 8. A i = 0, 


A similar expression can be written for the error 
dynamics (22, 23). In this case we have: 
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C = [_C ’ °px(C+l)n f * C ’ VnJ (51) 

In (49), 't'p and T u are the plant transition 
and influence matrices, obtained by an exact 
discretization of the adjoined plant and input 
dynamics, similar to (43, 44). If the structure 
of 0 in (28) is expressed 
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(where the partitioning of W corresponds to the 
state components in (16)), tften 0 for (49-51) 
becomes 
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The free parameters in K can be isolated by 
reexpressing (54) in the form 


k(y) = ni ® Y ]fl 

m £ 

where ® denotes the Kronecker product. The 
constant factors in (60) are 


(60) 


V = [I 


(1) T (2) 


! |]; (mi/n) j 


in i in 

(having m£/n = v+C+2 1^ entries) and 

‘ E 1 i E 2i ••• i E „ ]T E i" 


(61) 


(62) 


The A i and_8j in (47, 48) can be isolated by 
rewriting $ as 

$ = <P + S K A (53) 

with 

K = [A 0 , A r .... A v ; 8 0 . B 1 , .... B^] (54) 

The matrices comprising (54) are dimensioned as 
follows: 


♦ t rV* S « R nfc<n K e R" XmE A « if 1 ** j 

n = (n+n f ) (C+l) + n + n u m £ = n(\H-C+2) | 56) 


where e. is the i th standard basis vector of 
1 

The free parameters, y, are now in the form 


y -K, 


“0n ,o ll’ ••••°‘vn i6 01' 


(63) 


From (37) and (38), optimal y will minimize 
the Lagrangian 

L(P,L,y)+tr{P C T C}+tr{[$P$ T -P+(GH<3tX o )]L T } (64) 

where L is a matrix of Lagrange multipliers and 
X 0 is the covariance of x Q in (31). The necessary 
conditions for optimality are 


and have the structure 




_u,p 
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ik m0 li = 0 li. 

3P U 9L U 3y 


(65) 


Expanding the first two equations in (65) gives 


= 4> T L<1) - L + (&+<*X o ) = 0 

3 L 


( 66 ) 


After some manipulation (deferred to the Appendix), 
the m^ elements of the third necessary condition 
take the form 


(!y) = 6 i [2ALN l +2 N 2 diag{y} ALAT ] e i =0 

1 i - i, .... m. (68) 
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Thus, in (68), the elements in the gradient are 
merely the entries on the main diagonal of the 
RHS. The matrices N^ and N 2 are 


= 4> P S T 

(69) 

= f T S T P S f 

(70) 


A simple numerical algorithm for domputing 
optimal Y is given below: 

0. Choose any value for Y which results in a 
stable discretization (Y = 0 is acceptable). 

Set k = 0. 

1. Solve (66, 67) for 1^, P . 

2. Calculate 3L/3y k from (68) 

3. Set 

Vi = \ - 5 3L/9Y k (71) 

where E, e (0, 1] is chosen to ensure that 

J k +i < \' " (p k ^ < 72) 

4. Set k = k+1 and go to 1. 

This is a steepest descent-type adaptation of 
a globally convergent algorithm described in 
[12-14] for the optimal output feedback regulator 
problem. Because of the potentially large 
dimensionality in the dynamics (23), it is 
worthwhile to note that this need not present 
difficulties during the solution of the Lyapunov 
equations in Step 3. Numerical stability can 
be enhanced by exploiting the block-upper 
triangular structure of $ in (49) to decompose 
the calculation of 1^, into lower dimen¬ 
sional subproblems. Further, the overall com¬ 
putational burden can be significantly eased 
by exploiting the fact that the lower right- 
hand block of $, and (reflecting the 
prefilter, plant and input exact descretizations) 
do not change during execution of the algorithm. 

4. Conclusions 

A scalar figure of merit has been derived 
for characterizing the fidelty of a generic 
RTDS, reflecting the full end-to-end dynamics 
of the simulator. This figure of merit has 
been applied to the problem of optimally 
discretizing continuous-time plant dynamics for 
RTDS. The class of discretization considered 
was an efficient generalized form of linear 
multistep discrete integration formulae. 

Necessary conditions for optimality with respect 
to the fidelity measure, and a simple numerical 
design algorithm were derived. An application 
to simulating the lateral dynamics of a commercial 
jet transport is under development. 
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Appendix 

For convenience, isolate that portion of L in 
(64) which is an explicit function of y: 
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(A. 1) 


L = L q + L(y) 

I(y)=tr{ [2<f>PSK(y)A+A T K T (Y)S T PSK(y)A]L} (A.2) 

We now derive the form of the individual elements 
of 3L/3y as given by (68). Note, from (61) and 
(62), that 

[I m£ (x)Y T ]^ = diag{y) (A.3) 

In order to demonstrate this, recall a standard 
identity for Kronecker products, which states that 

(A (x) B) (C (x) D) = (AC (x) BD) (A. 4) 

when all products are meaningful. Now, I and ft 
can be expressed as 

T ">£ T 
I = L e. e. ft = T. e . (x) e . e. (A.5) 

m £ i=l 1 1 j = i J J J 

Substituting (A.5) into (A.3), using (A.4) and the 
fact that ej e^ = , we obtain 

T T 

[I ®Y ] = £ Y_- e e (A. 6) 

m c , =1 i i i 

which is the RHS of (A.3). 


Examining the first term of (A.2), define 


bj 1)= g|-tr{24.PSK(Y)AL}=tr{2<J)PSf e^AU (A. 7) 

which can be reexpressed 

bj 1) =2 ejAL(|)PSfe j =2 e^ALN^ (A.8) 

In the second term of (A.2), differentiate by parts 
to define 

b j 2) =-^7t r {A T K T (Y)S Tp SK ( Y )A L} (A. 9) 

=t r { A T e j e J’1» T S T pSk ( y ) AL+A T K T ( y )S T PSf e eJA l} (A. 10 ) 
=tr{A T e^eTN 2 diag{y} AL+A T diag{y} N^e^AL} (A. 11) 


by (69) and (A.3). Using invariance of the trace 
under commutation and the symmetry of N£, (A.11) 
becomes 

bj 2) = 2 ej N x diag{y} ALA T e^ (A.12) 

The jelement of 3L/3y, then, is (68); the sum 
of (A.7) and (A.12). 



FIGURE 2. CAUSALITY RELATIONS IN A GENERIC RTDS 
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Abstract 


An evaluation of the Dynamic Flight Simulator 
(DFS) installed on the NAVAIRDEVCEN human centri¬ 
fuge was conducted to determine the capability of the 
DFS to simulate transient and steady state aircraft 
force and motion characteristics in a total G-force en¬ 
vironment. The evaluation was performed in both fixed 
and moving base modes utilizing standard qualitative 
and quantitative flight test techniques. The DFS dem¬ 
onstrated exceptional visual and motion cues for out-of- 
control/spin conditions as well as the potential to be an 
effective research tool for a variety of high-G maneu¬ 
vering tasks. High fidelity with F-14A airplane high 
angle of attack/spin conditions was also demonstrated. 
Continued development of the DFS is necessary to op¬ 
timize dynamic response of the centrifuge for specific 
high G maneuvering tasks. 

Nomenclature 


A - Centrifuge Roll Gimble Angle (deg) 
A/C - Simulated Aircraft 
B - Centrifuge Pitch Gimble Angle (deg) 
C/F - Centrifuge 
G - Total acceleration - (g's) 

G r - Radial acceleration - (g's) 

G j - Tangential acceleration - (g's) 

G x - Longitudinal acceleration (g's) 

G z - Vertical acceleration - (g's) 

K - Gain constant 

p - Roll rate - (deg/sec) 

q - Pitch rate - (deg/sec) 

r - Yaw rate - (deg/sec) 

R - Centrifuge arm radius - (50 ft) 
s - La Place operator 
w - Centrifuge arm rate - (rps) 
t - Time constant - (sec) 

( A ) - Estimated value 

(•) - Time derivative 


Introduction 


Background 

Flight simulations of tactical aircraft have gener¬ 
ally lacked realism in the maneuvering environment. 
The high forces characteristic of tactical maneuvering 
are difficult to simulate with conventional motion base 


schemes. Physical limits on the allowable displace¬ 
ments of the simulator restrict the magnitude and dura¬ 
tion of the forces used for maneuvering cues. Motions 
of the simulator must be attenuated, usually with high- 
pass filters, which unfortunately introduce unacceptable 
phase lag and attenuation characteristics. Since accel¬ 
erations cannot be sustained, high or sustained maneu¬ 
vering forces must be simulated using g-suit, g-seat, 
helmet/arm loader, or light dimming systems. The in¬ 
ability to produce representative force cues detracts 
from the realism of the simulation, particularly for air 
combat maneuvering and out-of-control flight phases. 

The Naval Air Development Center (NAVAIR¬ 
DEVCEN) has developed a total G-force Dynamic Flight 
Simulator (DFS). Using the NAVAIRDEVCEN's human 
centrifuge as a motion and force base, the DFS is de¬ 
signed to be capable of reproducing the total multi¬ 
directional G-force environment associated with flight 
of modern high performance aircraft in response to pilot 
control inputs. As such, the DFS is designed to be used 
as a safe platform for evaluating new concepts in crew- 
station design, cockpit displays and controls, restraint 
systems, aerodynamic configurations and handling quali¬ 
ties as well as conducting training in pilot procedures in 
the G-environment in which they are designed to be 
utilized. 

A number of previous aircraft simulation programs 
have been conducted on the NAVAIRDEVCEN centri¬ 
fuge. These included simulation of B-720 Severe Air 
Turbulence, F-4 and F-14 spins, F-4 buffet during sus¬ 
tained G-profiles, and A-7 night catapult launching 
programs. While these programs demonstrated the po¬ 
tential of the centrifuge for flight simulation of steady 
state G-profiles, they also pointed out the disorienting 
angular artifacts imposed upon the pilot during transient 
G-vector rotations, which at the time limited the use¬ 
fulness of the centrifuge as a true flight simulator. A 
NAVAIRDEVCEN Independent Research/Independent 
Exploratory Development program 1 has since identified 
methods of controlling these angular discrepancies, thus 
paving the way for development of the DFS. 

The initial program performed on the DFS was a 
study of the departure/spin characteristics of the F-14 
aircraft . The F-14 has been shown' 1 to exhibit a flat 
spin mode with yaw rates and longitudinal accelerations 
in excess of 150 deg/sec and negative 5G’s (eyeballs 
out), respectively, at the pilot's station. Such conditions 
are extremely difficult to safely investigate in the real 
aircraft but are well suited to centrifuge simulation. 
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Prior to initiating the actual F-14 spin studies and 
making the DFS available for other programs, it became 
apparent that a definition of the DFS' capabilities was 
required. A program to validate the DFS' flight charac¬ 
teristics was therefore developed by the NAVAIR- 
DEVCEN and conducted with pilot support from Veda 
Incorporated. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this program was to 1) define the 
operational capabilities of the DFS to simulate both 
transient and steady state aircraft force and motion 
characteristics during controlled and out of control 
flight scenarios and 2) to validate the handling qualities 
of the DFS with respect to the F-14 aircraft. 

This paper discusses the integration of the various 
DFS equipments into a total simulation facility, pre¬ 
sents the resultant flight fidelity characteristics and 
projects future applications of the DFS. 

Description of DFS 

The DFS was designed and built to take advantage 
of the unique force and motion generating capabilities 
of the N AVAIRDEVCEN's three-degree-of-freedom 
man-rated centrifuge. The centrifuge includes a 10- 
foot diameter gondola whose angular rotation is con¬ 
trolled through a two-gimbal drive system and is 
mounted at the end of a 50-foot long arm. This system, 
by itself, is capable of attaining a 10 G/sec onset rate 
between 1.5 and 15 G's and accelerating a typical one 
ton cockpit plus subject and peripheral equipment to 15 
G's. 

The DFS, schematically presented in figure 1, was 
developed by inserting a reconfigurable cockpit (cur¬ 
rently implemented to represent the F-14 aircraft) 
within the centrifuge's gondola and connecting the sys¬ 
tem to the Center's CDC Cyber 170/760 digital comput¬ 
er system, via a fiber optic link, to provide the neces¬ 
sary real-time computational requirements 4 . Control of 
the centrifuge is accomplished via an EAI 231R analog 
computer. 

The crewstation installed in the gondola consists 
of a multipurpose cockpit, a removable instrument panel 
display, and a real world Redifusion SP-2 visual display 
unit. The cockpit's variable geometry design gives it 
the flexibility of modelling various single-place cockpit 
configurations, as does the removable instrument pan¬ 
el. Information is displayed to the pilot via simulated 
aircraft instruments and programmable Collins color 
cockpit displays. Pilot control of the DFS is accom¬ 
plished via a McFadden, hydraulic, three-axis (stick and 
rudder) control loader system and an F-14 throttle as¬ 
sembly. 

The DFS can be operated in a number of modes 
ranging from fixed-base to fully dynamic. With the 
cockpit removed from the gondola, it can be setup as a 
purely fixed-base simulator with all simulated aircraft 
and visual display systems operating. A static or fixed 
base mode is also available with the cockpit installed in 
the gondola prior to energizing the centrifuge. A lim¬ 
ited motion, or gimbals-only mode can be achieved by 
energizing all but the centrifuge arm. This mode pro¬ 
vides limited pitch and roll motions of the simulated 
aircraft but without the accompanying G-profiles. Fi¬ 
nally, a fully dynamic mode is available by energizing 
all of the centrifuge systems. 


The DFS control software includes an F-14 aero¬ 
dynamic data package, a nonlinear flight control system 
capability, various trim capabilities and control algo¬ 
rithms for the centrifuge drive, the instrumentation, 
and the visual display system. The software generates 
all aircraft forces and moments using non-linearized 
equations of motion and three-dimensional data stor¬ 
age 5 . 

The aerodata package is capable of being changed 
from one aircraft to another without major reprogram¬ 
ming and to input assymmetries in mass, engine, or 
aerodynamic features as required by the experiment 
scenario. It has no singularities in its earth referenced 
attitude angles, and permits large angular excursions in 
both angle-of-attack and sideslip. 

Scope of Tests 

The scope of the validation effort was established 
by the available F-14 math model. Only the clean (no 
stores) loading was evaluated in cruise (landing gear and 
flaps UP) configurations. Tests were conducted with 
the Stability Augmentation System (SAS) either ON or 
OFF, as applicable. Dynamic operational limits imposed 
by structural, safety and physiological considerations 
are presented in Table 1. 

The real-time validation effort was performed 
primarily by two experienced high angle of attack flying 
qualities test pilots from Veda Incorporated, Lexington 
Park, MD over a period of one year. A total of eight 
days of fixed base operations, for approximately 34 
hours, and 16 separate dynamic operations, totaling 18.2 
hours, were performed by these pilots. In addition, 
comments and suggestions concerning the fidelity of the 
DFS with respect to the F-14 were obtained from an ad¬ 
ditional 10 fleet and test pilots who participated in the 
spin experiments. Selected comments from all the pi¬ 
lot's who have flown the F-14 DFS are presented in fig¬ 
ure 2. 

Method of Tests 

Tests to determine the fidelity of the DFS with 
respect to the F-14 aircraft were conducted in both 
batch and real-time simulation modes. The batch mode 
was used to calibrate control system components, verify 
weight and center of gravity routines, analyze steady 
state trim conditions and provide preliminary indica¬ 
tions of time history response characteristics to simu¬ 
lated control inputs. All final fidelity tests were con¬ 
ducted in the real-time mode in order to obtain qualita¬ 
tive pilot opinions of simulated responses as well as 
quantitative data. Standardized flight test techniques 
were utilized to determine the fidelity of the DFS. 
Where possible, DFS data were quantitatively evaluated 
against F-14A published flight test data. 

Test instrumentation consisted of simulated cock¬ 
pit instruments, tape measure, hand-held force gauge, 
stopwatch and three 8-channel strip chart recorders. 
Data were also displayed digitally on the Project Offi¬ 
cers Display and on the Data Display Terminal in the 
Experiment Control Station. All dynamic centrifuge 
operations were conducted under the guidance of a bio¬ 
medical team, who maintained visual and voice commu¬ 
nication with the pilot and continually monitored his 
heart-beat, pulse rate and blood pressure. 
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Results and Discussion 
Control Loader Implementation 

The cockpit control force loader is a McFadden 
hydraulic system which was modified specifically for 
the DFS application. The nonlinear characteristics of 
the McFadden system were removed and the electronics 
repackaged for mounting within the centrifuge's gondo¬ 
la. The control loader provided very good control force 
characteristics. There were, however, some unique DFS 
operational characteristics which had to be dealt with. 
Rotation of the gondola from an upright position re¬ 
sulted in movement of the control stick from its trim 
position due to the varying orientation of the G- 
Vector. This movement was characterized by the pilots 
as a stick float which resulted in a degradation of 
closed-loop handling qualities. Special analog computer 
circuitry was developed to provide an external force 
command to the stick in response to measured centri¬ 
fuge accelerations, thereby restraining it at its trim 
condition. In addition, the analog computer was used to 
provide a simulated bobweight force in response to com¬ 
puted aircraft G z . This bobweight term enhanced the 
realism of the simulation and improved the pilot's con¬ 
trollability. 

The DFS' control loader maximum stick position 
limits result in a rectangular pattern of maximum stick 
deflections defined by fore, aft, left and right limits. 
Since the F-14 uses a common control surface for longi¬ 
tudinal and lateral control, combined maximum pitch 
and roll commands results in reduced surface deflec¬ 
tions. The DFS's surface deflections are limited to co¬ 
incide with those of the aircraft. These reduced surface 
deflections are reflected in the cockpit stick position as 
indicated in figure 3. The McFadden control loader does 
not have the capability to simulate these nonlinear con¬ 
trol deflection limits. Therefore it was necessary to 
implement them via the external force command signal 
from the 231R analog computer. This implementation 
proved very effective and provided the pilots with a 
positive indication of the proper stick location for max¬ 
imum lateral stick deflection during spin entries and re¬ 
coveries. 

Fixed Base Validation 

The piloted evaluation was initiated with the pi¬ 
lots performing standard flying qualities tests; qualita¬ 
tive evaluations, doublets and step inputs. It was obvi¬ 
ous from the outset that excessive lags were present in 
the visual and cockpit displays, resulting in the inability 
of the pilots to precisely control attitude and accom¬ 
plish closed-loop tasks. These delays were measured by 
using a video recorder to record both the cockpit con¬ 
trol inputs, displayed on a strip chart recorder, and the 
VDI attitude responses, displayed on a CRT repeater lo¬ 
cated alongside the strip chart parameters. Delays of 
as much as 300 msec were determined to be present be¬ 
tween the initial control stick movement and the re¬ 
sulting attitude response. Three contributors to this de¬ 
lay were uncovered through further analysis: a 50 msec 
(one frame time) delay in the simulated control surface 
actuator response, inherent delays in the cockpit display 
units, and the software calling heirarchy. 

The cockpit display driver manufacturer was 
alerted to this problem. He was able to increase the re¬ 
fresh rates and streamline the display driver software to 
reduce the inherent display delay to 80 - 100 msec. 


The Simulation Control Computer (SCO software 
hierarchy utilizes serial processing to and from the DFS 
cockpit, the Central Computer System and the project 
engineer's control and display stations. The input/out¬ 
put processing and the computational tasks necessary to 
implement the simulation program result in a computer 
frame time of 50 msec as shown in figure 4. At the be¬ 
ginning of the evaluation, the SCC placed priority on 
the information being sent to the operator's control con¬ 
soles and displays rather than to the pilot's cockpit dis¬ 
plays. In addition, this information had actually been 
calculated in the previous computer frame time due to 
the SCC's calling structure, contributing significantly to 
the lags and resulting control instabilities noted by the 
evaluation pilots. The SCC input/output processing pri¬ 
orities were modified to complete the entire process 
within a single frame, as shown in figure 4, resulting in 
greatly improved system response characteristics. 

The control surface actuators were modelled in 
the DFS software as outputs of a Tustin transform filter 
which was preprocessed and stored in the computer pro¬ 
gram via a state space representation. For time con¬ 
stants of 50 msec or greater, a one frame time pure de¬ 
lay of 50 msec resulted prior to initiation of the expo¬ 
nential output of the simulated filter. For time con¬ 
stants less than 50 msec, there was no delay in the re¬ 
sponse, however, the output of the filter increased lin¬ 
early and oscillated about the commanded level. 
Neither of these conditions provided a satisfactory re¬ 
sponse and contributed significantly to the pilot's 
closed-loop control problems noted. Since the Euler in¬ 
tegration method utilized in the program essentially re¬ 
sulted in a three frame time delay from the accelera¬ 
tion command to the attitude output, which was then 
compounded by the filter modelling errors, it was de¬ 
cided to eliminate the dynamic actuator modelling and 
drive the control surfaces directly from the cockpit 
commands. 

As a result of these modifications, the system de¬ 
lays were reduced to approximately 100 - 140 msec, re¬ 
sulting in satisfactory handling qualities during maneu¬ 
vering tasks. 

Moving Base Validation 

General The motion base was utilized in two 
modes with the DFS. The first of these was the gim- 
bals-only mode. This mode was essentially a two de- 
gree-of-freedom motion base. Pitch rotation and roll 
were the only allowable motions. The fully dynamic 
mode was essentially a three degree-of-freedom motion 
base, a dual-gimballed centrifuge. 

Continued DFS development was underway 
throughout the moving base evaluations. Roughly 18 
hours were spent evaluating the fidelity of the spin sim¬ 
ulation, and troubleshooting the control algorithm. For 
most test conditions, lightly damped structural oscilla¬ 
tions were easily excited by rapid control inputs, most 
notably during G reduction, as in the release of the stick 
force following a pull up recovery, or as in a push over 
from the platform G level. The resulting oscillations in 
pitch and roll (which could be excited by inputs in either 
control axis) led to a closed-loop instability (PI0) that 
was sometimes so violent that the stick could not be 
held fixed. Filtering the acceleration input to the cen¬ 
trifuge drive proved effective in eliminating these oscil¬ 
lations. 
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Physiological Effects Some rather unique sensa¬ 
tions were experienced as the result of the force gener¬ 
ated in the spinning centrifuge. The centrifuge simu¬ 
lates the 1G aircraft condition by operating about a 
platform level of 1.55G, as shown in figure 5. With the 
centrifuge rotating to produce this "simulated" 1 G at 
the pilot's station, any movement of the head, whether 
it be rotation (side-to-side) or tilt (roll or pitch), in¬ 
duced a rolling sensation. Such head movements caused 
the eye to "see" the entire simulator roll. Combinations 
of these simple head movements produced additive ef¬ 
fects (e.g. left rotation and down tilt combined to in¬ 
duce a severe left rolling sensation). This effect was in¬ 
tensified as the centrifuge's rotation rate was increased 
to increase the G level. The strength of this sensation 
was extremely pilot dependent. All the pilots who flew 
the DFS noticed it; one was unaffected by it, some em¬ 
phatically objected to it, while most learned to adjust to 
or tolerate it. 

In order to minimize the effect of these sensa¬ 
tions, head movements were discouraged during centri¬ 
fuge runs. This limitation on movements of the pilot's 
head will make the DFS unsuitable for flight phases like 
air combat maneuvering and formation flying, although 
certain tasks within these broad flight phases can be 
satisfactorily simulated. 

Structural Modes Operating the simulator at the 
end of a 50 foot arm gave ample opportunity to observe 
some lightly-damped structural modes. Stepping onto 
the gondola, a 2-3 Hz oscillation could be easily ex¬ 
cited. This was primarily an oscillation of the outer 
(roll or A) gimbal. A slightly higher frequency "bounce" 
mode, identified with the centrifuge arm, was some¬ 
times superimposed on the roll gimbal mode. The outer 
gimbal drive appeared to have no freeplay, but the com¬ 
bined torsions of the gimbal drive shafts provided 
enough amplitude to make the oscillations quite notice¬ 
able and, at times, objectionable. A similar inner (pitch 
or B) gimbal mode was accentuated by freeplay in the 
split drive to the two B gimbal drives. This freeplay 
caused the excitation of the B gimbal response mode 
whenever the B gimbal was driven at a realistic aircraft 
frequency. Oscillations resulting from the excitation of 
these lightly-damped structural modes were dubbed the 
"hobbyhorse" modes. Coupling of these modes with the 
system through the combined inertia of the pilots arm 
and the control stick often led to control difficulties in 
early configurations of the centrifuge control algorithm. 

Centrifuge Control Algorithm Optimization 
During this phase of the DFS Validation effort, it be¬ 
came apparent that some fine tuning of the new Centri¬ 
fuge Control Algorithm (CCA), which was now for the 
first time coupled with a visual display, could improve 
the pilot's perceived response. At the same time, cross 
axis coupling and mechanical slip in the gimbal actua¬ 
tors were identified as detracting from the pilot's ac¬ 
ceptance of the DFS motion. The mechanical slip was 
reduced by tightening the gimbal drive linkages. The 
angular motion attenuation and aircraft rate lead terms 
in the CCA were "optimized" in a trial and error process 
to achieve acceptable pilot perceived responses and a 
high order filter added at the gimbal command outputs 
to separate the remaining unwanted mechanical re¬ 
sponse of the centrifuge from the commanded aircraft 
responses. 

This configuration resulted in improved cockpit 
motions in which the pilot was able to vigorously move 
the stick _+0.5 to +1.0 inches before excessive cross axis 


coupling and/or hobby-horsing were encountered. Final¬ 
ly, it was decided to remove the aircraft Gy term and 
filter the total G command used to drive the centrifuge 
arm. This was done in order to reduce the transient.G 
commands being sent to the arm rate command. This 
final configuration, presented in figure 6 and discussed 
in reference 1, was very successful in reducing the 
hobby-horse motion excited during G-transients. 

The Centrifuge Control Algorithm (CCA) will re¬ 
quire the implementation of complex filters in order to 
separate the aircraft response modes (.7 Hz) from the 
DFS centrifuge gimbal mechanical response ("hobby¬ 
horse") modes. The overall design goal should be to 
achieve DFS phasing coherency at all the input frequen¬ 
cies required. In order to achieve this goal, the CCA 
will probably require implementing in either digital or 
hybrid form to allow complex digital filtering tech¬ 
niques to be applied. The main filters will be required 
in the B and A gimbal drive outputs and should provide 
steep low-pass characteristics, with a roll-off of around 
1 Hz with minimum phase shift. In addition, it is prob¬ 
able that a first order filter will be required in the G z 
input to smooth overall centrifuge response. 

Gimbals-Only Mode Two short evaluation periods 
early in the tests were devoted to the gimbals-only 
mode. This mode was operated with the gimbal drives 
energized in their normal CCA implementation while 
the centrifuge arm was maintained stationary. Since 
the control algorithm was not developed for such opera¬ 
tion, this mode was not optimized. However, the gimbal 
motions, coupled with the instruments and visual dis¬ 
plays, provided an extra measure of realism beyond that 
available from the fixed base simulation, contributing 
positively to the pilot's perception of angular response. 
With a proper control algorithm, the gimbals-only mode 
shows potential for various applications including DFS 
familiarization and build-up tests, as well as "near 1 G" 
flying qualities work in general. This mode would also 
be useful in investigating structural modes and in evalu¬ 
ating potential damping schemes. 

Fully Dynamic Mode During the initial rotational 
acceleration to the 1.55 G "platform" there was a strong 
sensation of rolling and yawing to the left (the direction 
of centrifuge rotation). This sensation rapidly (but 
smoothly) subsided as the centrifuge steadied at the re¬ 
quired "platform" rotation rate. Only a very short time 
(less than one minute) was necessary to adapt to the 
platform state. The platform state "felt" like normal 1 
G flight. 

Transfer of control of the centrifuge from the 
normal electromechanical control to digital computer 
control, and then to pilot control was smooth and easy. 
A small, minor bump might be felt but no significant 
transients or gross out-of-trim conditions occurred 
during these tests. 

The stopping sequence normally involved re-estab¬ 
lishment of the "platform" G level, followed by a 
smooth and gradual deceleration to a full stop in the up¬ 
right attitude. Throughout these tests the operation of 
the stopping sequence was comfortable. 

With the latest implementation of the control al¬ 
gorithm , the handling qualities of the DFS were im¬ 
pressive. In tests of the F-14 up to approximately 350 
KIAS, the controls could be handled as roughly as de¬ 
sired without any adverse characteristics. Sinusoidal 
stick pumping to approximately 10 rad/sec uncovered no 
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"sensitive" frequencies. The response of the DFS was 
smooth, predictable, and very much "just like an air¬ 
plane." 

During high G turns and pull ups, the sustained 
maneuvering forces made the simulation extremely 
realistic. There was no noticeable difference in the feel 
of left and right turns. Forces during aerobatics and 
tactical maneuvering added significantly to the realism 
of the simulation. The realistic maneuvering forces are 
an enhancing characteristic. 

A first order filter on the centrifuge acceleration 
command was implemented effectively blocking excita¬ 
tion of the gimbal mode oscillations. Unfortunately, 
there was a tradeoff with the overall Nz response as a 
function of the filter time constant as shown in figure 
7. A one second time constant caused a noticeable lag 
in the perceived G response to pitch commands. The B 
gimbal response to pitch commands was immediate, 
however, providing a strong feedback cue to the pilot. 
Similarly, the visual system, VDI and the pilot's G-suit 
pressurization control were unaffected by the G lag, 
providing a strong feedback to the pilot for low air¬ 
speed points. Although the G lag could be noticed, the 
pitch rate and visual cues essentially covered it up. At 
higher speeds (above about 350 KIAS), however, the 
nearly one second lag was excessive and a tendency for 
a low frequency pilot-induced-oscillation was evident. 
At time constants of 0.5 seconds or less, the G lag was 
reduced however the gimbal oscillations were con¬ 
sidered excessive. A compromise was established at a 
time constant of 0.75 seconds to reduce both the G lag 
and the gimbal oscillations. Though the particular filter 
time constant chosen worked only in a limited band¬ 
width, the ability to virtually eliminate the "hobby¬ 
horse" oscillations was clearly demonstrated. Advanced 
filtering techniques should be able to extend the band¬ 
width within which the DFS can be operated free from 
structural oscillations. 

High Angle-of-Attack Response Handling quali¬ 
ties at high angles of attack (above 25 units) in 1 G and 
accelerated flight at airspeeds less than 0.6 M were 
good throughout the tests. The low G available at these 
low airspeed test conditions effectively made no large 
demands on the centrifuge drive. As expected, adverse 
coupling or structural mode excitations were not a prob¬ 
lem at these flight conditions. Objective fidelity of 
DFS characteristics with F-14 airplane flight data was 
demonstrated as shown in figure 8. The excellent high 
angle-of-attack flying qualities enhance the realism of 
the DFS F-14A simulation. 

Spins The DFS provided an extremely realistic 
simulation of the cockpit environment during out-of- 
controlled flight. The forces during departures were es¬ 
pecially realistic, and the motion sensations during the 
early stages of the spin were highly convincing. All 
equipment in the DFS operated normally in repeated 
spins out to 5 G longitudinally. All instruments gave 
correct indications, reinforcing the spin cues. High ob¬ 
jective fidelity with actual F-14A spin characteristics 
was demonstrated. A typical spin simulation run is pre¬ 
sented in figure 9. The DFS is an exceptional device for 
spin simulations and has excellent potential for a wide 
variety of out-of-controlled flight applications. 


Summary 

The DFS provides excellent steady state G-force 
and maneuvering cues. It shows potential to be an ef¬ 
fective research tool and flight simulator for a wide va¬ 
riety of maneuvering tasks and projects. Upgrading var¬ 
ious components of the DFS will open up other potential 
areas where the unique capabilities of the DFS can be 
exploited. Certain tasks were not well-suited to the 
DFS; notably any task requiring the pilot to move his 
head around the cockpit. A summary of current and 
projected DFS capabilities is presented in Table 2. 
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TABLE 1 - DFS CENTRIFUGE LIMITATIONS 


Longitudinal Acceleration - Gy 

± 6G 

Lateral Acceleration - Gy 

± 1G 

Normal Acceleration - G^ 

+ 1.+5G 

Acceleration Onset Rate 

± 2.6 G/sec 

Maximum Gimbal Rate 

± 30 deg/sec 
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TABLE 2 - DFS CAPABILITIES 


AREA OF INTEREST 

DFS UTILITY \ 

ESPECIALLY 

USEFUL 

GOOD 

POTENTIAL 

NOT 

SUITABLE 

High AO A 

• 



Spins 

• 



Departures 




Restraint Systems 

• 



High g seats 

• 



Physical Workload 

• 



High g onset rates 


• 


Pilot Performance 


• 


General Flying Qualities 


• 


IFR 


• 


Takeoff/Landing 


• 


Low AOA 


• 


Beyond C|_ max 


• 


Direct Force Control 


• 


Terrain Following 


• 


Tracking Tasks 


• 


Weapons Delivery 


• 


Control Systems 


• 


Formation Flight 



• 

ACM 



• 

Multi -mission 



• 

(except HOT AS) (A) 





(A) Hands on throttle and stick 


"I feel more comfortable in this (the DFS) than in the 
(fixed base) domed simulator." 

"The departure cues; rolling motion with nose falling 
through, are excellent." 

"Considering the limitations of the concept, the simula¬ 
tor was well designed and executed...Incipient spins 
through fully developed spins were very well simulated." 

"G-feel was good above 2G steady state and onset." 

"The simulated - 4Gx spin was qualitatively similar to 
what I experienced in an actual F-14 flat spin." 

The DFS's overall flight fidelity is not as good as that of 
the 2F95 (F-14 OFT) or the 2E6 (ACM Simulator). How¬ 
ever, "as a departure/spin trainer it is far superior." 

"The simulator was marginally similar to the F-14A at 
airspeeds below 250 KIAS. At higher airspeeds, the 
simulation was not representative. Departure and spin 
were very realistic." 

The DFS provides "extremely realistic simulation of fly¬ 
ing...outside references were a very significant factor in 
the flight simulation. Onset and use of G very, very 
realistic." 

The visual system realism was "one of the most benefi¬ 
cial elements of the trainer. Queasiness (was) overcome 
by looking "outside" as in a real airplane." 

"Positive g's are excellent, (g reduction) comes on 
faster than a real aircraft, making forward stick sensi¬ 
tive." 


FIGURE 2 - PILOT QUALITATIVE COMMENTS 



FIGURE 1 - DFS BLOCK DIAGRAM 



LT 


LATERAL STICK POSITION — In 


RT 


FIGURE 3 - DFS COCKPIT CONTROL POSITION LIMITS 
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AIRCRAFT G z 

FIGURE 5 - CENTRIFUGE Gz COMMAND FUNCTION 
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(ROLL) 
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FIGURE 7 - PITCH PULSE ACCELERATION 
RESPONSES 
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FIGURE 8 - F-14A/DFS HIGH AOA 
MANEUVERING FIDELITY 
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FIGURE 9 - 4 G X SPIN SIMULATION 
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Abstract 


Nomenclature 


A major challenge in the development of the 
Naval Air Development Center's Dynamic Flight 
Simulator (DFS) was the design of an appropriate 
control algorithm for the three DOF. Centri¬ 
fuge. Its design goal was to create a sense of 
angular motion realism for the DFS pilot while 
immersing him in the total G force environment of 
his simulated aircraft. This paper presents the 
method used in the design and development of the 
control algorithm, the specific details of its 
implementation, and DFS flight data which illus¬ 
trate its performance during various pilot con¬ 
trolled maneuvers. The approach used in the de¬ 
sign emphasized perceptual rather than physical 
realism. Experimentally derived mathematical 
models of the human proprioceptive system pro¬ 
vided invaluable assistance during the develop¬ 
ment and testing periods. These models enabled 
the use of linear and angular accleration cues in 
combination to achieve the design goal of the al¬ 
gorithm. The models also provided assistance 
during the final tuning of the algorithm with the 
pilot in the control loop by isolating and moni¬ 
toring the source of undesirable angular motion 
stimuli while control parameter adjustments were 
made. The potential application of the method 
used here to the design of control algorithms for 
other motion platforms is discussed. 

Introduction 


The completion of the Naval Air Development 
Center's Dynamic Flight Simulator (DFS) has ex¬ 
tended the force generation capability of ground 
based flight simulation beyond that of any previ¬ 
ous simulation ^ Using the Center's unique Cen¬ 
trifuge as a force and motion base, the DFS is 
capable of generating, under pilot control, the 
total multi-directional G force environment asso¬ 
ciated with controlled and uncontrolled flight of 
current and future high performance aircraft. A 
major challenge in the development of the DFS was 
the design of an appropriate centrifuge control 
algorithm. 


A previous paper on this subject, written 
prior to placing the pilot in the DFS/Centrifuge 
control loop, presented a preliminary design for 
the control algorithm and the results of some 
limited open-loop control tests. 2 . After a year 
of successful use of the current control algo¬ 
rithm in the operation of the DFS, it can now be 
generalized to aid in the design of control algo¬ 
rithms for other force/motion platforms. 


ac, aa 


ac, aa 


vc, va 


vc, va 


DFS, Aircraft pilot perceived 
angular response in pitch to pure 
angular rotation 

DFS, Aircraft pilot perceived 
angular response in roll to pure 

angular rotation 

DFS, Aircraft pilot perceived 
angular response in pitch to pure 

vector rotation 

DFS, Aircraft pilot perceived 
angular response in roll to pure 

vector rotation 

DFS, Aircraft pilot perceived 
angular response in pitch to com¬ 

bined angular and vector rotation 

DFS, Aircraft pilot perceived 
angular response in roll to com¬ 

bined angular and vector rotation 


0 VC 6 va Acceleration vector angular 

’ displacement about the DFS, Air¬ 

craft pilot's pitch axis 

<j> vc ^va Acceleration vector angular 

displacement about the DFS, Air¬ 

craft pilot's roll axis 

A,A; B,B Gimbal angular displacement, 

velocity about the DFS pilot's roll 
and pitch axes 


ft c (P c ,q c , r c ) DFS angular velocity about pilot's 
roll, pitch and yaw axes 

^a^ p a ,q a' r a^ Aircraft angular velocity about 
pilot's roll, pitch and yaw axes 


R Radius of Centrifuge arm (50 ft) 

to, (o Angular velocity, angular acceler¬ 

ation of Centrifuge 


s Laplace operator 

G r Radial acceleration of Centrifuge 

arm in multiples of g (accel. of 
gravity), Rco 2 /g 


*Senior Applications Engineer, Member AIAA 
**Project Engineer 
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Tangential acceleration of 
Centrifuge arm, Rw/g 


Vertical acceleration of Centrifuge 
arm, g/g = 1 


Transverse acceleration on DFS, 
Aircraft pilot 


Lateral acceleration on DFS, 
Aircraft pilot 


Longitudinal acceleration on DFS, 
Aircraft pilot 


Resultant acceleration on DFS, 
Aircraft pilot 


+1 G level because of the large gimbal motions 
required there and impossible between +1 G and 
-1 G because of the ever present acceleration of 
gravity. Therefore, in order that the DFS .be 
flyable and pilot acceptable over the full range 
of its capability, the requirement for precise G 
force control must be relaxed during periods of 
rapidly changing G and in the region slightly 
above and below 1 G. This relaxation, however, 
must not compromise the basic purpose of the DFS, 
i.e., to generate a force field which would have 
the same debilitating and disorientating effect 
on the DFS pilot as would the force field of his 
simulated aircraft. Moreover, the DFS pilot must 
be provided with angular motion cues which do not 
conflict in phase or amplitude with those of his 
visual field. 


G 


G 

G 

G 


xzc 

yzc 

Rv 


G c delayed by approximately one 
second 



Background 


Previous studies have shown that pilot control 
problems are introduced when the centrifuge con¬ 
trol of the DFS is programmed to precisely create 
the G force environment of high performance air¬ 
craft during the transient phase of their G ma¬ 
neuvers. The centrifuge is limited to three con¬ 
trollable degress of freedom (DOF); the two an¬ 
gles of the dual gimbal system in which the DFS 
cockpit is mounted and the velocity of the cen¬ 
trifuge arm to which the gimbal system is at¬ 
tached. Although these three DOF are essentially 
unlimited in their range of travel and the three 
drive motors are highly responsive, the DFS is 
confined to move in a horizontal plane about a 
fixed radius circle. This confinement dictates 
the physical impossibility for the DFS to match 
both the linear and angular accelerations of an 
aircraft which flies in an unlimited six DOF 
flight regime. 


This limitation has not been a problem during 
the many years in which the centrifuge has suc¬ 
cessfully been used for physiological research 
studies. Here the requirement was to precisely 
generate, under open-loop control, a wide variety 
of complex multi-directional G profiles on a sub¬ 
ject, including those having rapid G onset rates 
up to 10 G/sec. The limitation does become a 
problem, however, when the centrifuge is used as 
a force and motion base for the DFS and the sub¬ 
ject is a pilot placed in the control loop. Rap¬ 
id angular motions of the two gimbals and the 
centrifuge arm required to precisely generate 
rapidly changing G profiles are totally unrelated 
to those of the simulated aircraft. This differ¬ 
ence would create a conflict in the pilot's sen¬ 
sory response to his control inputs which would 
make the DFS difficult to fly and would severely 
limit its use for pilot controlled flight simula¬ 
tion studies. 


Precise G force control of the DFS is also 
difficult in the flight regime slightly above the 


The problem is illustrated by referring to 
Figure 1. Here the visual and motion closed-loop 
human sensing system is depicted as it affects 
both the aircraft pilot and the DFS pilot in con¬ 
trolling their respective vehicles. It is as¬ 
sumed that the DFS flight characteristics, as 
perceived by the DFS pilot through the forces on 
his control stick and the response of his instru¬ 
ments and visual display system, are accurately 
representative of the aircraft. The problem re¬ 
maining, therefore, is to create a linear and 
angular force and motion environment which the 
DFS pilot would similarly perceive as representa¬ 
tive of the aircraft. This requires that signals 
representative of the aircraft linear forces G , 
and angular rates generated in real time by 
the DFS computer, be used to drive the centrifuge 
control signals through an appropriate control 



FIGURE 1 - VISUAL AND MOTION CLOSED-LOOP HUMAN 

SENSING SYSTEM FOR AIRCRAFT PILOT AND 
DFS PILOT. 
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Approach 

As has been previous stated, it is physically 
.impossible to simultaneously generate linear 
forces and angular motions on the centrifuge 
which match those of the aircraft. Also, it is 
undesirable to match either the linear forces or 
the angular motions independent of the other. 
The design of the control algorithm, therefore, 
must compromise both requirements in order to 
achieve the optimum effect. Of prime concern in 
this compromise, is to effect a match between the 
angular motion information perceived by the DFS 
pilot through his visual receptors and that per¬ 
ceived through his proprioceptive receptors. The 
proprioceptive receptors include both the tac¬ 
tile /kinesthetic receptors and the vestibular re¬ 
ceptors. Effecting such a match would also re¬ 
quire that a natch exist between the angular mo¬ 
tions perceived by the DFS pilot and the aircraft 
pilot to the same control inputs. 

Fortunately, this match can be effected with¬ 
out requiring that the angular motions of the DFS 
match those of the aircraft. Human perception of 
roll and pitch angular motion has been shown to 
be influenced by the combined action of angular 
rotation and rotating linear acceleration vectors 
about the roll and pitch axes, respectively 2 . 
Consequently, by controlling the roll and pitch 
gimbal drive signals to create rotating linear 
acceleration vectors in a timely fashion with re¬ 
spect to the pure angular rotations, the desired 
angular motion perception can be achieved. 


In descending order of their development, the 
design goals of the centrifuge control algorithm 
were: 

1) To provide a control logic which permits 
smooth and continuous control of the DFS 
in the region of 1 G and below. 

2) To minimize the disturbing angular arti¬ 
facts experienced by DFS pilots during 
periods of varying G while generating a G 
environment which produces the desired 
stress effect on his physiological system. 

3) To effect a match between the angular mo¬ 
tion information perceived by the DFS 
pilot through his visual receptors and 
that perceived through his proprioceptive 
receptors. 

4) To limit operation of the DFS below safe 
structural and physiological limits. 

5) To filter high frequency drive signals to 
the gimbal drive motors with a minimum 
phase shift in order to prevent shocking 
the gimbal drive linkages into oscilla¬ 
tion. 

The initial form of the centrifuge control al¬ 
gorithm involved the mechanization of the centri¬ 
fuge and gimbal drive control signals used to 
achieve precise G force control. Note that ac¬ 
celeration washout circuitry, normally used in 
the control of motion platforms with limited ex¬ 
cursions, is not necessary in the control of the 


centrifuge. These drive signals were then modi¬ 
fied to emphasize perceptual rather than physical 
realism. Experimentally derived mathematical 
models of the human proprioceptive system were 
used throughout the development to define the 
shape and phase of the control perturbations and 
to adjust and fine-tune the controls for maximum 
pilot acceptance. These models defined human 
perceptual angular response to the individual and 
combined stimuli of angular and linear accelera¬ 
tions. 


Description 



FIGURE 2 - CENTRIFUGE GIMBAL CONSTRUCTION SHOWING 
GIMBAL DISPLACEMENT ANGLES FOR 
COORDINATED G OPERATION. 

The NAVAIRDEVCEN centrifuge has an enclosed 10 
feet spherical gondola mounted in a controllable 
two gimbal system at the end of a 50 ft long main 
arm. The gimbal system (Figure 2) consists of an 
outer gimbal which rotates through an angle A 
about a horizontal axis perpendicular to the cen¬ 
trifuge arm, and an inner gimbal which rotates 
through an angle B about an axis in the plane of 
the outer gimbal and perpendicular to its axis. 
These two quantities, A and B, along with w, the 
angular velocity of the centrifuge arm, define 
the three independent controllable functions 
which are used in the programming and control of 
the Centrifuge. They are related to the three 
component linear accelerations G xc , G and G zc 
and the three component angular velocities p c , q c 
and r c experienced by a centrifuge subject 
through the following equations: 

1, G xc = G t Cos B + G r Sin A Sin B 

- G Cos A Sin B 

2, G yc = G r Cos A + G v Sin B 

3, G zc = G t Sin B - G r Sin A Cos B 

+ G Cos A Cos B 

4, p = A Cos B - <ti Cos A Sin B 

' C c 

5, q c = B + u Sin A 

6, r c = A Sin B + u> Cos A Cos B 
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Solving equations 1, 2, and 3 yields the follow¬ 
ing control equations: 


♦Approximate solution - selected for increased 
G response. 

G G 

8, A = -Sin - (-—) + Sin (-^-) = A + AA 
G G c y 

Rv Rv 


1 = Sin <G- ) 

xzc 


( —> = B C 

xzc 


where A c and B c are gimbal roll and pitch angles 
required to coordinate the subject with respect 
to the resultant G c vector, i.e., G xc = G yc = 
0. The AAy and AB X quantities are additions to 
these angles required to produce component G y< , 
and G xc accelerations on the subject respective¬ 
ly. The relationship between the gimbal angles 
and the subject component accelerations are shown 
in Figures 3 and 4. The A c and B c angular mo¬ 
tions are purely centrifuge related and are con¬ 
sidered to be the prime contributors to the pre¬ 
viously mentioned angular artifacts perceived by 
centrifuge subjects. A major design goal of the 
control algorithm, therefore, was to alter these 
drive signals to minimize their effect on creat¬ 
ing these artifacts. 



CENTRIFUGE ACCELERATIONS 
IN CENTRIFUGE RV PLANE 

S rv IS COMPONENT 0F 
SUBJECT'S SPINAL AXIS IN 
RV PLANE. 


CENTRIFUGE ACCELERATIONS 
IN SUBJECT'S XZ PLANE. 
S xz IS C0MP0NENT OF 
SUBJECT'S SPINAL AXIS IN 
XZ PLANE. 


Control Algorithm Development : 

The scheme used to develop the centrifuge con¬ 
trol algorithm for DFS application was to modify 
or perturb the basic force equations 7, 8, and 9 
in order to achieve a pilot acceptable force and 
motion environment. An analysis of these equa¬ 
tions reveals that they provide no solution for 
the region between _+1 G and they develop large 
gimbal motion commands, A and B, in the region 
slightly above 1 G. Since either of these fea¬ 
tures would preclude pilot controlled operation 
of the DFS/centrifuge during increasing or de¬ 
creasing G maneuvers from straight and level 
flight, some immediate changes were mandatory. 


The concept of operating the DFS at a bias G 
level provided the obvious solution. However, 
the exact amount of the bias and the slope of the 
G curve above and below the bias level had to be 
determined. The curve shown in Figure 5 with"a 
1.55 G z bias level was finally selected as it 
satisfied the following criteria: 

1) Pilot acceptable G zc level with regard to 
fatigue for continuous operation. (Typi¬ 
cally 1 hour.) 

2) Minimal gimbal motions during G increases 
or decreases from the bias level. 

3) Continuous control of the DFS to -1 G 
with some G unloading effects and with no 
disturbing discontinuities. 

4) Continuous turning of centrifuge during 
DFS operation (-1 G za = 1.1 G zc ). 

5) Primarily effects the G . G and G 

. . „. „ , zc xc yc 

are minimally effected. 





FIGURE 5 - CENTRIFUGE G z COMMAND FUNCTION 


In designing the control algorithm, knowledge 
of the pilot's perceptual angular response to the 
individual and combined stimuli of rotating lin¬ 
ear acceleration vectors and angular accelera¬ 
tions proved invaluable. The following equa¬ 
tions, experimentally derived on the centrifuge 
and reported in define human perceptual re¬ 
sponse to the individual component stimuli about 
the pitch and roll axes: 


(S + 10)(S + 5) 


(S + 10)(S + 2.5) 
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12, <t> 


vc 


G c ^vc 6.66 (S + .75) 

, 1 , , (S + 10)(S + .5) 

(G + 1 ) 



T 


4>v 


The implications of equations 14 and 15 are 
that the effects of combining the stimuli are not 
only additive and reinforcing as they are in a 
normal environment, but that they are also sub¬ 
tractive. That is, one component angular stimu¬ 
lus can be used to counter influence the pilot's 
perception of the other. 


2.66 (S + .75) 
(S + 10)(S + .2) 


(G 


1 ) 


In ^ it was further reported that human per¬ 
ceptual angular response to the combined stimuli 
of rotating linear acceleration vectors and angu¬ 
lar accelerations is provided by summing the re¬ 
sponse to the individual stimuli as shown by the 
following equations: 

AT, + G ' T, 

<t>a c vc 4>v 


14 , ♦ = 4 > 


+ 1 


The application of equations 10 - 15, as they 
were used in the development of the centrifuge 
control algorithm, is graphically illustrated in 
Figures 6-9. These DFS flight data recordings 
provide comparisons between the roll angular re¬ 
sponses predicted for the DFS pilot during a ser¬ 
ies of roll left and roll right maneuvers with 
those predicted for the aircraft pilot during the 
same maneuvers. (A similar set of control and 
response data were obtained for the pitch axis, 
but will not be shown here for the sake of brev¬ 
ity. ) In order to minimize the number of dynamic 
manned runs required for the algorithm develop¬ 
ment, the flight data were initially recorded 
with the DFS in a static mode, i.e., the centri¬ 
fuge not moving. The recordings were then played 
back through the centrifuge control algorithm to 
drive the unmanned DFS/centrifuge in a dynamic 
mode and provide the data shown in Figures 6 - 
9. Figure 6 represents the results of using the 
"force control" method for driving the centri¬ 
fuge. This method replaces all DFS accelerations 
with aircraft accelerations in equations 7, 8, 

and 9 except for the G z command which is further 



FIGURE 6 - DFS FLIGHT DATA RECORDINGS USING PRECISE 6 FORCE CONTROL. NOTE THE EXCELLENT MATCH 

BETWEEN THE DFS AND AIRCRAFT ACCELERATIONS AND THE MISMATCH BETWEEN THE PERCEIVED ANGULAR 
RESPONSES, 4> and <t> , PREDICTED FOR THE TWO PILOTS. 
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modified as shown in Figure 5, and computes A, B, 
and go. Here the measured G zc and G yc accelera¬ 
tions of the DFS are seen to match quite well 
with those of the aircraft, G za and G , as does 
also the predicted vector response data of the 
DFS pilot, <t , with that of the aircraft pilot 
$ . However, the predicted angular response 

data of the DFS pilot, 1> ac , does not match that 
of tine aircraft pilot, <t> aa , resulting in a mis¬ 
match between the resultant roll response data of 
the two pilots, 4> c and 4> a , and by inference be¬ 
tween the DFS pilot's visual and proprioceptive 
receptors. This data is consistent with the pre¬ 
viously mentioned angular artifacts produced dur¬ 
ing precise G force control of the DFS. Note¬ 
worthy in the acceleration data is the smooth and 
continuous performance of the DFS as the aircraft 
dips below 1.0 G za . 

In order to reduce these angular artifacts, 
the initial strategy was to minimize the pilot's 
perception of pitch and roll angular motions dur¬ 
ing the transient periods of coordinated G zc pro¬ 
files, i.e., G xc = G = 0. (Again for the sake 
of brevity, the following derivation will refer 
only to angular motions about the pilot's roll 
axis.) This requires that a roll gimbal command 
function, A , be derived which will minimize 4> c 
in equation 14. Let A q be derived by perturbing 
A„, the gimbal command function described in 
equation 8 and used for precise G force control 
when Gy C = 0. 


Then, 

16, A = A + AA = A + <J> 

o c o c T vc 

o 

where AA is the vector command function <b 

o r vc,o 

created by perturbing A c « Substituting these 

quantities into equation 14 and equating to zero 
provides: 

17, A T + G 1 <J> T = 0 

o 4>a c VC Q 

Solving equations 16 and 17 yields 



It should be noted that this 0.25 sec delay time 
on A c is in addition to the 0.4 sec delay time of 
the centrifuge G response. Taking into account 
also the 0.2 sec delay time of the gimbal itself, 
the actual delay time for the A c is 0.45 sec. 

With the aircraft G ya removed from the G c pro¬ 
file, the above approximate solution for A was 
used to drive the roll gimbal and minimize 4> c . 
The minimizing effect, as shown in Figure 7, was 



FIGURE 7 - DFS FLIGHT DATA RECORDINGS WITH G ya REMOVED AND CENTRIFUGE ROLL GIMBAL CONTROL ALTERED TO 
MINIMIZE <V n . NOTE THE CANCELLING EFFECT BETWEEN 4> ac AND 4> vc . 
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essentially achieved. Note the cancelling effect Let: 

which occurs between the DFS pilot's 4> ac and 

responses. 21 , A = A +AA + AA 

o y a 


The next step in the algorithm development was 
to insert the aircraft G ya accelerations into the 
A drive signal. This is the AA y of equation 8. 
The effect of this insertion, as shown in Figure 
8, adds the same angular and vector motion cues 
to the DFS pilot as to the aircraft pilot. 


where AA is the aircraft function intended 
to achieve the proper angular motion effect 

Now recalling from equation 17 that 



Finally, in order to introduce aircraft angu¬ 
lar motion cueing to the DFS pilot, the centri¬ 
fuge's roll gimbal control signal must be further 
altered to include a function of the aircraft's 
angular roll motion. In order that the DFS pilot 
perceive the same angular roll motion cues as the 
aircraft pilot following this alteration, the 
following equation must be satisfied: 


19, <t> 


aa 


$ = +4* 

va ac vc 


or 


and that AA y generates a vector angle which has 
the same perceived effect on the DFS pilot as on 
the aircraft pilot, the substitution of equation 
21 into equation 20 provides: 


Now since by definition. 


where P a/S is the roll angular 
of the aircraft. 


displacement 



1 + . 25 S 



FIGURE 8 - DFS FLIGHT DATA RECORDINGS SIMILAR TO FIGURE 7 WITH G ya INSERTED INTO THE CONTROL SIGNAL. 
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Thus finally, the total roll gimbal drive 
signal is defined as: 


which had little effect on its phase response. 
The final form of equation 25 as applied to the 
recorded DFS flight maneuvers is: 


1 + .25 S 

1 G 

where A = -Sin (- 


1 + .25 S 
—); and AA = Sin 1 (—^-) 


Rv 


from equation 8. 

Noting that two delay terms on A c and P g are not 
referenced to the same time frame, this equation 
must be modified to include the response times of 
the gimbal and arm drive systems. The time delay 
terms on A is referenced to the gimbal response 
angle required for coordinated G control and must 
be modified as stated previously. The delay term 
on P is referenced to the aircraft angular ve¬ 
locity and may be ignored to allow for the re¬ 
sponse time of the gimbal drive system. Thus by 
driving the centrifuge roll angle, A, with P a , 
which is a lead function of the aircraft roll 
angle, an in-phase response of 4> c with $ a can be 
achieved in spite of the 0.2 sec delay time of 
the roll gimbal response. P a did have to be al¬ 
tered, however, to remove any low frequency con¬ 
tents which could create sustained G yc accelera¬ 
tions. This was done with a high pass filter 


25, A 


.22 P S 
_ a 

1 + 3.16S 


The results of applying this equation is shown in 
Figure 9. Note, the proper phasing and amplitude 
of the DFS pilot's perceived response in roll 
compared to the aircraft pilot's, during both 
roll left and roll right maneuvers and including 
the "roll over" maneuvers. The price to attain 
this matching, which is critical for closed-loop 
pilot control of the DFS, is to sacrifice the 
matching of the G^ accelerations. These 

perturbations to the roll gimbal command signal 
are seen to have little effect on the centrifuge 
G zc which lags the aircraft G za by approximately 
0.4 sec. This lag should not prevent the desired 
physiological response from occurring in the DFS 
pilot. 

Some additional filtering in the gimbal com¬ 
mand signals were required, particularly in the 
pitch gimbal, to prevent high frequency shocking 
of the gimbal drive linkage. The large inertial 
load of the DFS, approximately 2500 pounds within 
the centrifuge gondola, places a large strain on 
the linkage, especially during command reversals 



FIGURE 9 - DFS FLIGHT DATA RECORDINGS USING THE CENTRIFUGE CONTROL ALGORITHM IN ITS FINAL OPERATIONAL 
FORM. NOTE THE EXCELLENT MATCH IN PHASE AND AMPLITUDE BETWEEN * c AND <t» a AND THE ACCEPTABLE 
MATCH BETWEEN G AND G . WHAT HAS BEEN SACRIFICED IS A MATCH BETWEEN G AND G DURING 
PERIODS OF VARYING G. Y Y 
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under G. Rate limiters are strategically placed 
on all drive signals to prevent damage to the 
linkage and G limiters exist in all axes to pro¬ 
tect the pilot. An overall block diagram of the 
current status of the control algorithm is shown 
in Figure 10. 



FIGURE 10 - BLOCK DIAGRAM OF CENTRIFUGE CONTROL 
ALGORITHM. 

Pilot comments on the DFS have been uncharac¬ 
teristically enthusiastic. They enjoy pulling G 
and have experienced very little motion sickness 
after flying it for an hour or more, especially 
after the first session. One pilot noted that it 
was the first flight simulator he had flown in 
which the visual and vestibular cues were in 
agreement. Another pilot commented after 1 / 2 
hours flying the DFS, that he could not tolerate 
fixed base simulators with visual systems for 
more than 15 minutes at a time. 

The problems involved in applying this method 
to the development of control algorithms for 
other motion systems are far simpler than those 
encountered here. Angular motions inherent in 
the operation of the centrifuge are normally not 
encountered in the operation of other devices. 
Component linear acceleration and angular motions 
can be measured during the operation of the simu¬ 
lator and used to drive the human response trans¬ 
fer functions to obtain the predicted angular mo¬ 
tions in roll and pitch perceived by the simula¬ 
tor pilot. These can then be compared with those 
predicted for the aircraft pilot and the control 
drive signals altered to achieve the best 
match. Recorded time histories of simulator 
flight data to provide repeatable control inputs 
as used here are recommended. 
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Abstract 

As part of a research and development project 
at Northrop Corporation the authors have developed 
a simulator motion analysis tool which utilizes 
human motion perception models to objectively judge 
the quality of simulator platform motion. 

Introduction 

Humans perceive motion through the visual 
system, the vestibular system and proprioceptive 
systems. These motion sensors synerg I stl caI I y 
combine to produce the overall Impression of 
"motion". This paper deals with the vestibular 
motion sensors and the techniques which can be used 
to improve the performance of simulator platform 
motion systems. It does not Investigate the com¬ 
plex Interactions among the visual, vestibular or 
proprioceptive sensors. 

There are many Indications from flying 
qualities design studies that It Is Important for 
the simulator pilot to feel or be presented with 
non-visual motion cues In the simulator. Except 
for very gentle flight maneuvers, the alrcraft's 
motion and the simulator's motion can never be 
Identical. Flight simulator motion Is limited by 
hardware travel constraints. To overcome these 
constraints, motion washout logic Is used to Imple¬ 
ment restricted motion commands. 

In the past, simulation engineers have tried 
to provide acceptable motion sensations by compar¬ 
ing and minimizing any differences between the 
simulator cockpit accelerations and the simulated 
aircraft accelerations. A second technique was to 
modify the motion drive parameters based on pilot 
subjective opinions on the quality of simulator 
motion. A standardized objective method for op¬ 
timizing the pilot's perceived motion would be very 
useful for the refinement of aircraft simulator 
motion drive algorithms. 

This paper presents a methodology which util¬ 
izes human motion perception models to analyze and 
optimize motion algorithms. A set of software 
tools has been developed which can be used to tune 
the motion drive algorithms to produce motion 
commands that Induce the sense of realistic 
aircraft motion In the pilot's physiological motion 
sensors. 


Simulation Engineer, Member AIAA 

#* 
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Motion Sensor Physiological Background 

The vestibular system of the Inner ear Is 
located In the bony labyrinthine structure behind 
the auditory portion of the ear which Is just 
behind each eye. It Is composed of the otolith 
organs, known as the utricle and saccule, which 
respond to linear accelerations, and the semicir¬ 
cular canals which respond to angular 
accelerations. The vestibular system Is the human 
motion sensor system that has been studied and 
understood the most thoroughly and therefore can be 
modeled the most accurately of all the motion 
sensors (see Ref. 10 and 11). 

The utricle Is oriented horizontally on a 
plane that Is tilted approximately twenty-five 
degrees upward from the head horizontal reference 
line. The head horizontal reference line Is 
defined as the Imaginary line drawn between the 
outer corner of the eye and the ear opening. The 
saccule Is oriented along the head vertical 
reference line. The otoliths act as linear ac¬ 
celerometers that are stimulated by linear 
accelerations and attitude tilt changes with 
respect to the gravity vector. The otol 1th Ic 
membrane Is Imbedded with cal cite crystals which 
make It more dense than the endolymph fluid that 
surrounds It. When the head experiences a linear 
acceleration the membrane lags behind due to 
Inertia. When the head Is tilted the membrane 
slides downhill. Any relative motion between the 
dense membrane and the surrounding fluid triggers 
the hair cell sensors to send motion signals to the 
brain. These motion signals are called afferent 
firing Impulses. 

There are three semicircular canals, the 
superior, the posterior and the horizontal. These 
fluid filled rings are oriented at approximate 
right angles with respect to each other, with the 
horizontal canal Inclined approximately twenty-five 
degrees above the head horizontal reference I Ine. 
The semicircular canal mechanics cause them to act 
like angular accelerometers at low frequencies and 
like angular velocity transducers at middle range 
frequencies. When the head experiences an angular 
acceleration the endolymph fluid Impacts the 
cupula, a gelatinous wedge that seals the enlarged 
region of each canal, causing It to move and bend, 
deflecting the hair cells whose attached nerve 
fibers send afferent firing Impulses to the brain. 

Motion Perception Modeling 

Motion perception models are programmed In 
manners very similar to any other physical or 
biological systems using standard control theory 
and numerical analysis. Empirically measured data 
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of the neuro-physlologlcal responses of Individual 
motion sensing organs to motion stimulus Is ob¬ 
tained by stimulating organs removed from test 
animals such as monkeys, frogs and mice. This time 
domain Information, together with data from experi¬ 
ments using human subjects on tilt tables, 
centrifuges, etc.. Is analyzed and reduced to 
frequency domain Laplace transform formats. 

Once the motion perception models are In the 
form of Laplace transform transfer functions, they 
can easily be Integrated Into a motion analysis 
program. In addition to providing greater Insight 
Into the effectiveness of the motion cueing algo¬ 
rithms, these perception models offer the 
posslblI I ties of optlmlzIng the cue Ing a Igorlthms. 
Through the use of modern optimal control theory, 
the motion cueing algorithms can be tuned to 
produce minimum perceived motion errors. Since 
there are numerous human motion sensors, a Kalman 
filter technique might be required to extract a 
composite perceived motion signal which could be 
used to continuously and optimally vary the Inter¬ 
nal gains and washout frequencies of the motion 
cueing algorithms. 

Much experimental research In human motion 
perception and most of the associated literature 
has been done at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Man-Vehicle Laboratory In Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Young, Ormsby, Oman and Borah form 
a partial list of the researchers that have been 
Involved with motion perception studies at the MIT 
lab. The motion perception models discussed In 
this paper are based on those of Joshua Borah. 

The otoliths sense specific force as do linear 
accelerometers. Borah modeled the otoliths as 
mechanical accelerometers with the addition of a 
perception threshold along with some added rate 
sensitivity to account for afferent processing. 
The two sets of otolith organs have been replaced 
by a single cycloplan set located at the center of 
the head for modeling purposes. The otolith model 
used Is shown In Figure la. This model Is the same 
as that used In Borah's 1977 report, "Sensory 
Mechanism Modeling" (see Ref. 1). The time 
response of this model to a 0.2 G step Input Is 
shown In Figure 1b. The output of the model Is an 
Incremental change In the afferent firing rate 
(Impulses per second) from a non-accelerating 
steady state afferent firing rate. The effect of 
the perception threshold can be seen by comparing 
Figure 1b (threshold Included) with Figure 1c 
(threshold excluded). 

The semicircular canals are modeled as a 
highly overdamped torsion pendulum with some added 
rate sensitivity, adaptation parameters and a per¬ 
ception threshold. A single cycloplan system 
located at the center of the head has again been 
used here for modeling purposes. The transfer 
function used In the semicircular canal model 
differs from Borah's only In the overall gain 
value. We use a gain of 0.01 obtained through 
re-derlvatlon of the transfer function from Ormsby 
(see Ref. 9). Borah uses a gain of 0.574. The 
semicircular canal model and Its time response to a 
1.0 degree/second/second step Input are shown In 
Figures 2a and 2b. Again, the output Is afferent 
firing rate In Impulses per second. 



TH 0 = 0.025 

Figure la Otolith Model 



Figure,1b Otolith Model Response 
(impulses/sec) to a 0.2 G Step 



TIME (sec) 


Figure lc Otolith Model Response 
(impulses/sec) to a 0.2 G Step 
(no threshold) 
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TH C = 2.0 deg/sec Angular Velocity 
Figure 2a Semicircular Canal Model 



Figure 2b Semicircular Canal Model 
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Tested and validated motion perception models 
provide an unbiased measure of perceived motion. 
Traditionally, the human pilot subject Is not a 
rel table and consistent source of quantitative or 
even qual Itatlve data. Additionally, perception 
models allow off-line analysis of motion cueing 
algorithms without tying up expensive simulator and 
real-time computer resources. 

Comparison of the motion cueing algorithms 
using the human perception models brings out the 
positive and negative attributes of each approach. 
For example, the linear models are generally good 
for small motion Inputs but w11 I create anomallles 
with large Inputs because of linear or angular 
motion excursion limitations. A nonlinear adaptive 
model Is capable of producing larger amplitude cues 
because It makes better use of the available plat¬ 
form travel limits, but may produce Inconsistent 
cues since the response Is dependent on the Initial 
platform position. The relative phasing of the 
different motion cueing algorithms becomes readily 
apparent, especially when one compares the pei 
celved motion signals. The human variability 
factor can be removed from the motion analysis 
problem through the use of realistic human motion 
perception models. 


The motion analysis program Is a tool 
developed to facilitate simulator motion algorithm 
optimization. Figure 3 is a functional block 
diagram of the program. The software consists of a 
col lection of Fortran subroutines that are grouped 
together to form five modular subsystems: 


1) aircraft parameter Input module 

2) candidate motion cue shaping algor 
rlthms and simulator motion commands 

3) simulator platform hardware dynamics 
module 

4) human motion perception models 

5) a simple output time history plotting 
rout Ine 

The first subsystem, the aircraft parameter 
Input module. Is divided Into two sections: the 
motion analysis Input driver and the linear 
aircraft mathematical model. The motion analysis 
Input driver enables the motion cue shaping algo¬ 
rithm or the motion perception models to be driven 
by a direct Input consisting of a step, ramp or 
sine wave Input signal. The linear aircraft mathe¬ 
matical model computes the attitudes, forces and 
moments of a simplified commercial transport type 
aircraft. Either the motion Input driver or the 
aircraft math mode I, whichever the user selects, 
provides aircraft parameter Input values to the 
candidate motion cue shaping algorithm. These 
parameters can also bypass the motion algorithm and 
be routed directly to the human motion perception 
models. 

The second subsystem consists of candidate 
motion cue shaping algorithms and simulator motion 
commands. The motion cue shaping algorithm uses 
motion washout logic to compute simulator motion 
commands whose limits are defined by the simulator 
motion hardware. The can d I date motion algorithms 
being Investigated are a conventional linear 
washout filter, a non-lInear adaptive washout 
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filter, and a non-1 Inear coordinated adaptive 
washout filter. The motion cue shaping algorithm 
takes as Its Input either a direct Input signal 
from the motion analysis Input driver or state 
vector Input from the aircraft math model. These 
Input signals are filtered and shaped Into 
simulator motion commands. 

The simulator motion commands are sent to the 
third subsystem, the simulator platform hardware 
dynamics module, which Is a mathematical model of 
the actual simulator motion hardware. The hardware 
model contains a zero-order-hol d model simulating 
the digital to analog conversion and a transfer 
function representing the motion platform dynamic 
response. 

The fourth subsystem, the human motion percep¬ 
tion models, receives motion stimuli from either 
the filtered motion cue and motion hardware subsys¬ 
tems or directly from the aircraft parameter Input 
module. There are two human motion perception 
sensors modeled: the otolith organs of the Inner 
ear which are stimulated by linear accelerations, 
and the semicircular canals which respond to an¬ 
gular accelerations. The output of these 
perception models Is perceived motion neuron af¬ 
ferent firing rate, which the brain processes to 
produce the sensation of motion. The afferent 
firing rates resulting from both the filtered 
simulator motion stimuli and the unflltered 
aircraft motion stimuli can be analyzed and 
compared. Through this comparison, the difference 
between the filtered and unflltered neuron firing 
rates can be minimized, either manually or through 
the proposed optimal feedback signal, producing 
simulator motion that the pilot perceives as 
realistic aircraft motion. 

The final subsystem Is a parameter plotting 
routine used to plot time histories of aircraft, 
motion cueing, and motion perception parameters for 
comparison. 

The motion analytical tool Is an Interactive 
program that Interfaces with the user by means of 
questions or messages printed on the user's com¬ 
puter terminal screen. The program requires Input 
from the user In order to set up the time history 
Input and output according to the user's wishes. 
It prompts the user for type and size of Input, 
Input entry time, and run duration time. As stated 
above, the user may select either the motion Input 
driver or the simplified commercial transport 
aircraft math model to provide aircraft parameter 
I nput values. 

Rasults 

Two example cases are Included to demonstrate 
the utility of the motion analysis tool. Notice 
that the sensed motion In-the aircraft and In the 
simulator as Illustrated by the afferent firing 
rates Is the primary variable considered for 
comparison. The motion perception models act as 
non I Inear filters on the kinematic motion. Hence, 
It Is not necessarily true that aircraft and 
simulator platform acceleration must correlate 
closely to achieve realistic motion cueing as long 
as the sensed motions between aircraft and 
simulator correlate wel I. The motion perceived by 
the brain Is more significant to the pilot than the 
motion sensed by aircraft or simulator platform 
accelerometers. 


The simulated aircraft for these examples Is a 
simplified commercial wlde-body transport type 
aircraft Initialized at sea level with a velocity 
of 221 feet per second. In straight and level 
flight. The aircraft model, motion cueing algo¬ 
rithms and perception models were computed at a 50 
Hz Iteration rate. The first case Is a lon¬ 
gitudinal acceleration which stimulates primarily 
the otoliths. The second case Is a rolI maneuver 
Intended to stimulate primarily the semicircular 
canals. The aircraft Input consisted of a step 
Input In thrust for the first case and a pulse 
Input to the aileron surfaces for the second case. 
In both cases, the Input was filtered through a 
first order lag to provide a more real Istlc 
aircraft response. The motion cueing algorithms 
used were nonlinear adaptive type (one of which Is 
described In reference 8) set up to work with a 
hexapod, synergistic motion platform. 

Figure 4 shows the response of the otolith 
model to a 15,000 pound aircraft thrust Input. The 
time histories show (from bottom up) the Increment 
of thrust from trim thrust, the aircraft lon¬ 
gitudinal acceleration, the otolith afferent firing 
rate due to aircraft longitudinal acceleration and 
the otolith afferent firing rate due to simulator 
platform acceleration. Afferent firing rate Is the 
neurological mechanism through which the human 
brain receives motion Information. Observe that 
the simulator pilot would feel the Initial ac¬ 
celeration cue after the aircraft pilot and sense a 
reverse acceleration cue before the pilot In the 
real aircraft. The strong acceleration onset cue 
appears to be partially caused by the breakout from 
the perception threshold. The sustained accelera¬ 
tion cue Is not readily apparent because of the 
scaling of the plot. A gravity align method for 
generating sustained acceleration was not used In 
this particular case. 

Figure 5 shows the response of the semicir¬ 
cular canal model to a 40 degree, four second 
aileron pulse. The time histories show (from 
bottom up) the aileron surface position, aircraft 
roll rate, aircraft roll acceleration, semicircular 
canal afferent firing rate due to aircraft roll 
acceleration and semicircular canal afferent firing 
rate due to simulator roll acceleration. Note that 
the simulator pilot perceives a roll sensation 
which Is smaller In amplitude, occurs later and 
which exhibits a different shape than the roll 
sensation felt by the aircraft pilot. 

Conclusions 

The motion analysis program shows definite 
promise In separating qualitative and quantitative 
Interpretations of simulator motion algorithms. 
With validated human perception models, the motion 
experimenter has the opportunity to Isolate the 
particular motion parameters which make the 
greatest contributions to the pilot's perceived 
motion. Once Identified, these parameters can be 
utlIIzed to Improve the qua IIty of the si mu I ator ' s 
motion system. 

The analysis program Is currently being used 
to Investigate several motion algorithms. The 
culmination of this Investigation will be an ex¬ 
periment designed to correlate subjective pilot 
opinions on motion sensations with motion sensa¬ 
tions predicted by the human perception models. 
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Abstract 

Martin Marietta Aerospace has built a model 
board that simulates infrared imagery for air¬ 
craft windscreen and sensor displays in its Simu¬ 
lation and Test Laboratory (STL). The simulation 
uses an image isocon TV camera with a Farrand 
optical probe; the video output is 525 or 875 
line monochrome FLIR imagery. This paper out¬ 
lines the design objectives, discusses the ap¬ 
pearance of the simulated FLIR imagery on the 
displays, and describes the techniques used in 
constructing and painting the model board. 

Introduction 

Martin Marietta's Simulation and Test 
Laboratory is used for design, development, de¬ 
monstration, and integration of avionics systems 
for fixed and rotary wing aircraft. Simulations 
of airborne mission equipment packages are per¬ 
formed for systems such as LANTIRN, TADS and LHX. 
The STL also demonstrates pilot and crew perfor¬ 
mance. 

Man-in-the-loop simulation enables crew 
members seated in a cockpit and using visual 
cockpit displays to fly attack missions against 
targets positioned on an 80 by 40 foot terrain 
model. 

The problem of present interest is to simu¬ 
late a large infrared environment in a small 
scale. The temperature gradients existing in the 
real world are not easily reproduced in minia¬ 
ture; therefore, it is impractical to use a FLIR 
system in this simulation. Instead, target ob¬ 
jects are painted to simulate FLIR characteris¬ 
tics so that a conventional black-and-white TV 
system displays targets and backgrounds in FLIR 
imagery. 

Figure 1 shows the integration of the system 
elements. The 80 by 40 foot terrain model moves 
on tracks to simulate passage of terrain under 
the aircraft. The horizontal beam moves up and 
down to simulate changes in altitude, and the 
lateral carriage moves on the beam to simulate 
lateral movement. Two optical probes are mounted 
on the carriage. The front probe is part of a 50 
degree optical system, with pitch, yaw, and roll 
that generates the aircraft windscreen view. The 
rear probe is a narrow field of view probe, in¬ 
dependently controlled, that represents the air¬ 
craft fire control system. 

Figure 2 shows the 80 by 40 foot horizontal 
model. Built on a fiberglass surface, it is 
strong enough to support personnel to make target 
changes. Mirrors three feet tall surround the 
terrain model to extend the visual terrain. 
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Three scales, 1200:1, 600:1, and 180:1, are in¬ 
corporated on the model. The scales are designed 
not to interfere with one another. 




Figure 2. Terrain model. 


Model Board Design Objectives 

The design objectives were to: 

_1 Use a TV camera to create a 10.6 micron 
FLIR display for aircraft simulation. 

2 Use the model board for rotary and fixed 
wing aircraft simulations. 

3 Use altitudes as low as 15 feet (ground 
to pilot's eye level), for helicopter 
simulations. The 180:1 scale was chosen 
because the closest approach that the TV 
lens makes to the model is one inch, 
which represents 15 simulated feet to the 
pilot's eye. 
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Have a long standoff capability. A 600:1 
scale section is needed. 

Have high-performance aircraft simula¬ 
tions. A 1200:1 scaling is also needed. 

Have the whole model capable of being 
used with mixed scaling. 


Operating vehicles appear hot around the engine 
compartment. Life forms (people and animals) 
appear hot. Water varies greatly with reflected 
light, although reflections appear darker 
(reflecting the sky) than an actual object seen 
in the water. The water effect can be achieved 
on the model by using a smooth surface that 
reflects light. 


_7 Have 10.6 micron FLIR video on all dis¬ 
plays. The problem is that FLIR video 
has different display characteristics 
depending on the scene, season of the 
year, time of day, location, and many 
other variable conditions. 

8 Have a large gaming area. Very few man¬ 
made objects would be included on the 
model so that a pilot trainee could not 
get familiar with the terrain. 

9 Have the model easily changeable. Man¬ 
made objects and targets could be easily 
added or removed from the terrain. Ob¬ 
jects such as power plants, Army depots, 
and tactical missions can be added 
easily. 

10 Have more camera face plate illumina¬ 
tion. The model would have lighter 
shades to get more light reflectance. 

11 Have the model look as realistic as 
possible to the unaided eye. Trees need 
to be green, earth light olive, and 
roads light tan. FLIR characteristics 
would be made up of shades of color. 

12 The model board would not be used for 
real FLIR sensor tests. 

13 The sensor system does not simulate the 
noise and dead channels associated with 
FLIR systems. 


FLIR TV Pictures 


Ten-micron FLIR video is very scene- 
dependent, a function of many factors, such as 
sun angle, time after sunset, insulation of the 
material, cloud cover, cloud ceiling, absolute 
humidity, relative humidity, air temperature, sky 
radiance, wind, and water evaporation. Condi¬ 
tions for the construction of this model were 
chosen to give the characteristics of summer, 
late evening, and a remote location. A white hot 
condition is assumed for the TV system. 

Data was collected from many video tapes of 
10.6 micron FLIR made during low-level flight 
tests over the Fulda Gap area and from the de¬ 
serts of the western USA. 


Figure 3 is a photograph of a black hot 10 
micron FLIR made during daylight hours. Figure 4 
Was taken at night. Trees and vegetation appear 
hot (black) when the sunlight is present, and 
neutral at night. The trunks and limbs are cool 
when shaded during the day. Roads and man-made 
objects often appear hot during the day and main¬ 
tain heat for a long time after the sun goes 
down. In the early morning they appear cold. 



Figure 3. Black hot FLIR photograph taken 
during daylight. 



Figure 4. Black hot FLIR photograph taken 
at night. 


Model Construction 


Figure 5 is a white hot thermal photograph 
of an oil tank and city surroundings. The dif¬ 
ference in temperature at the top of the tank is 
caused by the fact that the tank is half full. 
Figure 6 is the scale model with the tanks paint¬ 
ed lighter at the top to achieve the same effect. 
Figure 7 is the TV monitor display of a simulated 
FLIR. 

Vegetation 

Trees are the most noticeable feature and 
have the greatest overall visual effect of any of 
the model's features. They are also the most 
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Figure 5. Thermal photograph of oil tank 
in city. 



Figure 6. Scale model. 



Figure 7. TV display of simulated FLIR. 


difficult feature to model, but are most impor¬ 
tant to conveying the overall feeling of realism, 
orientation, altitude and scale. The most obvi¬ 
ous characteristic of trees with respect to FLIR 
is that only the main branches and trunk are 
visible, with a fuzzy, somewhat blurred or ghost¬ 
ly image representing branch and leaf areas. 

When leaves are present (summer) they generally 
contrast about 5 to 10 percent darker than the 
surrounding ground area. In winter, trees show 
high contrast against snow backgrounds; no ghost 
effects are present due to absence of foilage. 

Trees in groups show detail to about the 
second row only, with the leaf effects eventually 
blotting out trees to the rear. The approach to 
the tree effect was on three levels: 

1_ High-detail individual trees. 

2 Medium detail with trees in groups and 
for edges of all groups of trees along 
the flight corridors. 

2 Low detail tree tops only to represent 
large groups of trees. Foam rubber, 
finely chopped, painted, and glued in 
place was used. Other techniques include 


vacuum formed and electrostatically 
flocked shapes to give a pine tree 
effect, molded shapes with flocking, and 
horse hair packing material with fine 
foam rubber sprinkled and held on with 
gl ue . 

Ground Texture 

Ground texture was created with combinations 
of sand of various grit types mixed into the 
painted surface. The value of ground reflectance 
appears to be in the neutral range, 45 to 55 
degrees. Generally, the ground surface is 
slightly cooler than the surrounding environment 
which results in ground appearing slightly light¬ 
er than average in black hot imagery and slightly 
darker in white hot imagery. 

Roads 

Roads appear lighter than the surrounding 
ground. In general, roads appear near neutral 
range. 

Tall Vertical Structures 

Telephone poles and high tension tower 
models are metal etched, and painted lighter to 









represent hotter surfaces. Wires, which are 
hot, are usually lighter than their backgrounds. 
Objects such as transformers are hot (painted 
lighter), and water towers and oil tanks, which 
have large heat sinks, appear cold, and the 
models are painted darker. 


Buildings 

Buildings are fabricated to scale and show 
all detail. In cold weather, the outsides of the 
buildings appear darker than average, in the 70 
to 80 percent range. The insides of open sheds 
appeared darker than the outsides because of the 
shaded areas. 

Water 


Water reflects light in various ways. Re¬ 
flections appear darker than the actual object 
reflected. Water is detected mainly by its text¬ 
ure when smooth and by high contrast levels and 
patterns. In simulation, water effect is 
achieved generally by using a smooth surface 
effect, since small bodies of water are most 
likely all that is required. Assuming sumner, 
water should be colder than ground and thus 
darker. Reflected light from the sky could 
actually make water appear warmer and thus 
lighter in certain areas. 

Vehicles 


Vehicles are molded, cast in epoxy, and 
painted with enough detail to be easily recog¬ 
nized. Features such as wheels, turrets, machine 
guns, rockets, and gas tanks are shown. Heat 
generated by warn engines, treads and wheels is 
detailed by painting these areas lighter. The 
contrast range on a running tank is very high, 

30 to 90 percent. Tanks, and similar vehicles in 
and around trees, can be easily detected by their 
contrast levels. 

Figure 8 shows a chart of 6 by 6 inch paint 
chips of various model color shades. The chart 
is used as a measuring device to check values and 
contrast levels. Since it had been determined 
that the overall light level of the model should 
be increased and that light and dark were actual¬ 
ly relative to a gray scale, the chart was devel¬ 
oped to compare various colors to their corre¬ 
sponding gray value. The relative video signal 
level from each chip was measured to determine 
the colors to be used. All chips were measured 
at the same angle. A latex paint was chosen and 
a color chart from the vendor was used as a ref¬ 
erence for the percentage of light reflected. 
Since the lens system for the camera needs light, 
beige was chosen so that the background is in the 
middle of the reflectance range. This gives the 
latitude to make objects very much hotter or much 
colder than their environment. A FLIR is often 
adjusted to the background or average ambient 
temperature. The beige was tinted to dark green, 
light green and brown and textured with sand of 
30-65 grit to achieve the required earth tones 
and surface textures. 

The Color Value Chart 

Figure 9 shows the color chart used as a 
measuring device to check contrast levels. The 
chart has 16 gray values plus black and white. 


The objective was to find more than one color to 
fit a given contrast. For each gray chip, four 
separate hues were matched for equal contrast 
level. The color chips were from a Sherwin 
Williams "Beau Monde" collection. These samples 
were listed by percentage of light reflected 
value (LRV). A five percent for dark blue to 8 r > 
percent for off white. A gray having a LRV of 26 
percent could be matched with blue, red, green or 
brown. Many colors can be used to represent a 
shade of gray on the model . 



Figure 8. Color chart. 



To the naked eye, colors in the A0 to 60 
percent LRV region show best separation of con¬ 
trasts, while darker or lighter colors are not 
vivid, nor do they represent natural earth 
tones. 

A color also appears to change in value 
relative to the background. A red diamond chip 
with an LRV of 30 percent disappears against a 
gray chip of 30 percent. To the eye (or looking 
at a TV monitor) the 30 percent red diamond chip 
appears dark against a 10 percent background. 

The same chip appears almost white against a 60 
percent background. This effect must be consi¬ 
dered for small targets against a broad back¬ 
ground. 
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Effects of Camera Optics 

The optical probe is a sophisticated lens 
system for the TV cameras. Because of the number 
of lens surfaces and mirror surfaces (some not so 
perfect), light scatters and causes whites to 
spill into the adjacent black region. The result 
is a gray scale without the 0 to 10 or 80 percent 
and above LRV. 

To evaluate the needed contrast levels, a 
sample was painted and observations were made 
through the probe. The FLIR TV was compared with 
the probe TV and sections were repainted. High, 
low and medium contrasts were tried. Medium 
contrast was found to be realistic with the FLIR 
TV. The resulting video was evaluted on an os¬ 
cilloscope to check video level and contrast 
against that of the FLIR. 

Overlays 

Figure 10 shows the model with the 180:1 
scale terrain around the outer edges. Mountain 
ranges with passes separate the 180:1 scales. 

The 1200:1 sections are in the center. When the 
optical probe is in the central section the moun¬ 
tains hide the 180:1 scale and when the probe is 
at the edges of the model the mountains hide the 
1200:1 scale. The overlay is divided into three 
rigid sections that can be removed within thirty 
minutes. These overlays cover the 1200:1 scale 
with 600:1 scale terrain. 

Because of the mountain ranges and passes, 
flight over the terrain can be chosen so that an 
endless variety of routes is available. A pilot 
need not quickly become familiar with the ter¬ 
rain. Flights can be chosen to follow a large 
number of routes around the terrain. 

Model Scaling 

Model scaling is determined from such opera¬ 
ting conditions as altitude, speed and range. 

Some helicopters fly as low as 15 feet (eye level 
above the surface). The probe will go as low as 
one inch above the model, which indicates a seal* 


of 180:1. Because some target ranges approach 
15,000 feet, some areas of the model board are 
occasionally used for such high performance fixed 
wing aircraft as the F-16. With the speed and 
turn radius of an F-16 a larger area is needed, 
so the center portion of the model is scaled at 
1200:1 . 


RIGID 600-1 SCALE 



The transition from one scale to another 
need not be abrupt. The transition can be made 
through nondescript vegetation that can represent 
anything from bushes to trees. When the pilot 
flies through the transition area he need not 
speed up or slow down. Missions are planned to 
stay in specific scaled areas. 


Conclusions 

The color values chosen for the model were 
selected by an artist experienced with FLIR TV 
scenes. The artist compared FLIR TV displays 
with the scenes coming from the model board. He 
then applied the colors corresponding to the 
thermal contrast. This approach provides a 
realistic FLIR TV presentation for man-in-the- 
loop aircraft simulations. 
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Abstract 

A mathematical model of a downburst was developed 
to be suitable for real-time flight simulations of 
take-offs and landings in low-altitude severe wind- 
shears due to downbursts or microbursts with circu¬ 
latory wind-flow patterns resembling those noted in 
downburst data from the Joint Airport Weather Stu¬ 
dies (JAWS) Project. The mature stage of downburst 
wind-flow patterns was idealized as a three- 
dimensional axisymmetric circulatory flow field 
similar to that around a horizontal smoke-ring or 
ring-vortex at an appropriate height above the 
ground. The flow field around a ring-vortex has a 
stream function expressed in the classical textbook 
"Hydrodynamics" in terms of the complete elliptic 
integrals combination of [F(k) - E(k)]; which here 
is approximated_by the expression: 

[(.788k 2 /(.25+.75^1.-k 2 )] , in the limited range of 
0. <_ k 2 <_ 1. for the modulus k =( r^-r^/(r^Tj) , 
where r^ and r^ denote the least and greatest dis¬ 
tances, respectively, of the point P from the ring 
vortex. "Digital differentiations" of the down- 
burst stream function yield both the WZ downdraft 
velocity component and the WR radial wind velocity 
component at the airplane center-of-gravity posi¬ 
tion under the ring vortex. The WR radial velocity 
component is then resolved into the two horizontal 
components WX and WY for wind speeds along and 
across the runway, respectively. Occupying 383 
words of memory and having an average 1.3 milli¬ 
second real-time execution on a Harris H800 digital 
computer, the present ring-vortex downburst model 
provides economical simulation of severe wind-shear 
flow patterns that resemble closely some of the 
flow patterns noted in meterological data from the 
JAWS Project. 


Nomenclature (in Eq|) 

ACMPEM Approx Comp Elliptic Integrals Mir R-V + (13) 
ACMPEP Approx Comp Elliptic Integrals Pri R-V (II) 
CIRCRV Circulation Strength of Primary R-Vortex(l) 
GSX X-Coord. Along Runway From Threshold, Feet 
GSY Y-Coordinate From Runway Centerline, Feet 
H Barometric Altitude of Airplane CG, Feet 

HGCG Center-of-Gravity Altitude Above Ground, Ft 
HGROUN Altitude of Ground Level Below CG, Feet • 
HGVORT Height Above Ground to Primary R-Vortex, Ft 
KMODMV K Modulus for Elliptic I. Mir R-Vortex (12) 
KMODPV K Modulus for Elliptic I. Pri R-Vortex (10) 
PSIRW Orientation Angle of Runway From North, Deg 
RCOHGV Ratio of Core Radius to Ref. Height, HGVORT 
RDCORE Radius of Core of Rotating Vortex Material 
RDVORT Reference Radius of Ring-Vortex, Feet 
RVAXCG Radius to CG From Vertical Axis of Dnb. (5) 
R1MSML Small Distance "Rl" From CG to Mir. R-V (7) 

tR-V and R-Vor tex: Ring-Vortex 
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R1PSML Small Distance "Rl" From CG to Prim R-V (6) 
R2MLRG Large Distance "R2" From CG to Mir. R-V (9) 
R2PLRG Large Distance "R2" From CG to Prim R-V ( 8 ) 
STRFCG Stream Function at CG From R-Vortex Db (18) 
STRFCR Stream Function at Unit Radial Incr CG (19) 
STRFCZ Stream Function at Unit "Z" Incr fr CG (17) 
STRMFN Stream Function at CG From R-Vortex Db (14) 
SX CG Displacement North From Threshold of R/W 
SY CG Displacement East From Threshold of R/W 
WR Radial Wind Speed of Outflow From Axis (15) 
WX Horizontal Tail-Wind Comp in X-R/W Dir (20) 
WY Horizontal Cross-Wind Comp. Y-R/W Dir. (21) 
WZ Downdraft Wind Comp. Down "Z" Dir. (2, 16) 
WZREF Reference Axial Downdraft at Height HGVORT 
XCGDBC X-Runway Distance of CG From Db Center ( 3 ) 
XRWDBC X-Runway Coordinate to Db Central Axis 
YCGDBC Y-Runway Distance of CG From Db Center (4) 
YRWDBC Y-Runway Coordinate to Db Central Axis 


1. Introduction 

A variety of weather features such as mountain lee 
waves, thunderstorms, frontal shears, and down- 
bursts have been tabulated in [1] as probable 
causes of 27 hazardous encounters with low-altitude 
severe wind-shears. However, here attention will 
be focused only on the downburst wind-shear pheno¬ 
menon because this single weather feature was the 
probable cause of approximately half of those 
hazardous encounters. Usually associated with a 
thunderstorm, "downburst" and "microburst" are used 
here interchangeably to denote a low-altitude 
severe wind-shear flow pattern defined in [2] as: 
"a downdraft induced, diverging, horizontal flow 
near the surface, whose initial horizontal dimen¬ 
sion is less than 4 kilometers, and whose differen¬ 
tial velocity is greater than 10 meters per 
second." 

The distinctive label of "microbursts" had been 
given to downbursts with wind-shears greater than 
10 m/s across diameters in the size range of 1 to 4 
kilometers in [3] and [4] where meteorological 
analyses indicated a greatest probability of severe 
wind-shears from mature downbursts with particular¬ 
ly critical diameters of approximately 3 kilometers 
or the length of a 10,000 foot runway as shown be¬ 
low the Figure 1 wind-flow diagram. This mature 
outburst stage occurs after a downdraft has 
impinged against the ground and been deflected 
initially into a horizontal radial outburst flow 
that later curls up from the ground to form the 
mature downburst flow pattern shown in Figure 1. 
Circulatory wind-flow patterns similar to those 
around a horizontal "smoke-ring" or ring-vortex at 
an appropriate height above the ground had been 
noted in downburst wind-shear data from the Joint 
Airport Weather Studies (JAWS) Project in [21 and 
[5]. Such microbursts can form rapidly to full 
intensity in less than five minutes and usually 
have a short duration of less than ten minutes at 
full intensity. 

Real-time flight simulations were being used to 
study possible solutions to the problems of air- 




FIGURE 1 : HIND FLOW PATTERN IN A RADIAL CROSS-SECTION THROUGH A 
TYPICAL MICROBURST AS A HAZARDOUS MATURE DOHNBURST 


plane flights through severe wind shears, and these 
simulations required a downburst mathematical model 
that would be both economical with computer resour¬ 
ces and versatile enough to simulate a range of 
important parameters such as size, shape, and in¬ 
tensity of the downburst model. Only the low- 
altitude wind-flow regions within, say, 500 feet of 
the ground are of primary concern for physically 
realistic simulations of severe wind-shears because 
these low-altitude winds will have the most criti¬ 
cal effects on the flight path trajectory of an 
airplane relative to the ground. An initial candi¬ 
date for a fairly realistic simulation of the above 
mature downburst model was a three-dimensional axi- 
symmetric flow field developed [6] between two 
circular horizontal doublet-sheets with suitable 
radial distributions of the singularity intensity. 
The primary doublet-sheet above ground level was 
matched below ground level by a mirror image second 
doublet-sheet with opposite sign to satisfy the 
boundary condition for only horizontal flow 
velocity along the ground level. 

In [6] the major attention was focused on a down- 
burst model based on a cosine radial distribution 
of the doublet singularity intensity, and that 
cosine distribution required extensive integrations 
to calculate the resulting flow field. However, 
some flow data were shown in [6] also for a simple 
downburst model based on a uniform distribution of 
the doublet-sheet singularity. It was noted that 
the flow field from such a uniform doublet distri¬ 
bution corresponded also to that from two ring- 
vortices in place of the two circular edges of the 
doublet sheets. The present downburst model is 
thus based on the simple concept of two ring- 
vortices producing a flow field that could be 
calculated easily in a "closed-form solution" not 
requiring extensive integrations. 


2. Stream function for Ring-Vortex Downburst 

The simplicity of the latter downburst model based 
on two ring-vortices was enhanced by the use of the 
classical "closed-form" equations (11) and (12) on 
page 237 in [7] for the stream function for the 
flow field around an isolated ring vortex. A con¬ 
stant value of the stream function will define the 
coordinates along a steady streamline in that flow 
field even though the streamline pattern in a down- 


burst may be only of academic interest. However, 
the downburst's velocity components are of prime 
importance for flight simulations and will be 
caicuiateu later from the stream function by 
appropriate differentiations per equation (i) on 
page 236 in [7] to yield the radial and axial 
velocity components. 

The ring-vortex stream function in the above equa¬ 
tion (11) is expressed in terms of the following 
combination of the complete elliptic integrals: 
[F(k) - E(k)]. These "higher functions" are 
described on pages 43-61 in [8]. The present model 
calculates the downburst stream function at a point 
P by approximating the combination [F(k) - E(k) ] 

with the expression: [( .788k 2 ) /( .25 + .75 ^ l.-k 2 )] 
in the limited range of 0. <_ k 2 < 1. for the 
modulus k=( Tg-r^/f r 2 +rj) , where ^ and r 2 denote 

the least and greatest distances, respectively, of 
the point P from the ring vortex. 

Figure 2 represents an oblique over-view of a ring- 
vortex downburst model positioned in runway- 
oriented coordinates to the right of the takeoff 
end of a runway. Figure 3 presents an enlarged 
oblique view of the ring-vortex downburst model to 
show some of the geometric details that enter into 
the calculations of first the stream function 
STRMFN, and then the runway-oriented wind-shear 
velocity components WX, WY, and WZ. 



Default data values will be enclosed in parentheses 
to indicate appropriate typical values and units 
for some of the input parameters used to define a 
downburst model classified as producing medium in¬ 
tensity windshears. The downburst model shown in 
Figures 2 and 3 is based on a horizontal ring- 
vortex with a reference radius RDVORT (=5000. ft.) 
located above the ground level at a reference 
height of HGV0RT (=3000. ft.) at which altitude a 
reference downdraft velocity of WZREF(=35. fps) 
will flow down the central axis. Either doubling 
or halving the WZREF reference downdraft velocity 
will proportionately either increase the windshears 
to a high intensity category or decrease the wind- 
shears to a low intensity category, respectively. 
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The velocities in this downburst model are propor¬ 
tional to the circulation strength of the primary 
ring-vortex, CIRCRV, which is related to the WZREF 
reference downdraft through the following equation: 

CIRCRV = WZREF » (2. ♦ RDVORT) (1) 

1. =L_ ’ 

♦ T, / 2. * HGVORT \2~| 1,5 ' 

I L 1, + V RDVORT / J 


| “MIRROR-IMAGE EFFECT" 

"PRIMARY RING-VORTEX EFFECT" 

The above equation shows both the effect of the 
"imaginary mirror-image ring-vortex", assumed to be 
below ground level, and the effect of the "primary 
ring-vortex" above ground level. The above equa¬ 
tion is based on an equation presented on page 9? 
in [9], in relation to the Figure 2.13.5, shown 
there for "velocity induced by a circular vortex 
ring at a point on the axis". This latter equation 
was also used to develop the following equation (2) 
for the WZ downdraft velocity down the vertical 
central axis of the downburst model: 


The ring-vortex downburst model has radial symmetry 
about its vertical central axis, and shown on 
Figure 2 is the radial distance, RVAXCG, calculated 
as follows from that vertical axis to the CG of the 
airplane: 

XCGDBC = GSX - XRWDBC (3) 

YCGDBC = G SY - YRWDBC _ f (4) 

RVAXCG =V(XCGDBC) 2 + (YCGDBC) 2 (5) 

In the radial plane that contains RVAXCG, there are 
also the following four important distances meas¬ 
ured from the CG as shown in Figure 3: 

R1PSML and R1MSML as the small (least) distances 
"R1 " from CG to, respectively, the "primary" and 
the "mirror-image" ring vortices. 

R1PSML = V( HGCG-HGVORT) 2 + (RVAXCG-RDVORT) 2 * (6) 
R1MSML = V(HGCG+HGVORT) 2 + (RVAXCG-RDVORT) 2 ’ (7) 

R2PLRG and R2MLRG as the large (greatest) distances 
"R2" from CG to, respectively, the "primary" and 
the "mirror-image" ring vortices: 

R2PLRG = V( HGCG-HGVORT) 2 + (RVAXCG+RDVOrT) 2 * (8) 
R2MLRG = V( HGCG+HGV0RT ) 2 + (RVAXCG+RDVORT) 2 ' (9) 

The preceding "Rl" and "R2" distances to the "pri¬ 
mary" ring-vortex were used to calculate the KMODPV 
as the corresponding "k modulus" argument for the 
following ACMPEP "approximation for the complete 
elliptic integrals applicable to the primary ring 
vortex": 

KMODPV = (R2PLRG-R1PSML)/(R2PLRG+R 1PSML) (10) 

ACMPEP = ( .788*KM0DPV 2 ) /( .25+.75^1 .-KMODPV 2 ) (11) 

Similarly, the following corresponding KMODMV and 
ACMPEM were calculated for the "mirror-image ring 
vortex": 

KMODMV = (R2MLRG-R1MSML)/(R2MLRG+R 1MSML) (12) 

ACMPEM = (,788*KM0DMV 2 )/(.25 + .75 .-KMODMV 2 ) (13) 

Finally, the STRMFN stream function at the CG of 
the airplane is: 

STRMFN = ^CIRCRvV f (R1PSML+R2 PLRG)*ACMPEp1 

V 2*nV L-(R1MSML + R2MLRG)*ACMPEMJ (14) 


r ( /HGVORT -HGCG\2~| 
’ \ RDVORT / 

1.5 

r ( /-HGVORT-HGCG V 
‘ \ RDVORT / 

T1 

•* 

_. 

*- 



"PRIMARY RING-VORTEX EFFECT" "MIRROR-IMAGE EFFECT" 


As expected, the equation (2) downdraft velocity 
diminishes to zero at the stagnation point at 
ground level where HGCG=0. 
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3. The Velocity Components of Wind Shear 


On the basis of equation (]) on page 236 in [7], 
the WR radial velocity component and the WZ down- 
draft velocity component are related to the follo¬ 
wing mathematical derivatives and approximate 
"digital differentiations" of the preceding STRMFN 
stream function outside of the unit radius of 
RVAXCG: 

WR = 1 * Td(STRMFN) | ^(STRFCZ - STRFCG) (15) 
RVAXCG [_dTzl J ~~ RVAXCG 

WZ = -1 * fd(STRMFN)! ^ (STRFCG - STRFCR) (16) 
RVAXCG [_d(RVAXCG)J ” RVAXCG 

Where: STRFCZ=STRMFN ((HGCG-1.), RVAXCG) with a 
unit "Z" displacement applied as a unit decrement 
to HGCG to yield (HGCG-1.) as the revised argument 
for STRMFN (equation 14). (17) 

STRFCG=STRMFN(HGCG, RVAXCG) at the CG of 
airplane. (18) 

STRFCR=STRMFN(HGCG, (RVAXCG+1.)) with a unit "Radi¬ 
al" displacement applied as a unit increment to 
RVAXCG. (19) 

Still outside of the unit radius of RVAXCG, the 
above WR radial component is projected (using re¬ 
sults from equations 3-5) into the following two 
horizontal components WX and WY in runway-oriented 
coordinates: 

WX = WR * XCGDBC/RVAXCG_ (20) 

WY = WR * YCGDBC/RVAXCG _ (21) 

The preceding equations (6)- (21) were arbitrarily 
restricted to apply outside of the unit radius of 
RVAXCG to avoid possible attempted division by zero 
as RVAXCG approached zero at the vertical central 
axis of this downburst model. 

However, within the unit radius of RVAXCG, there is 
arbitrary setting to zero of the WR radial compon¬ 
ents and also both horizontal components WX and WY. 
In this unit radius cylindrical region, only the 
remaining WZ downdraft component is calculated to 
be the "simple" central axial downdraft based on 
the preceding equation (2) . 

The label of "#1 Region Central Downdraft" is 
applied in Figure 4A to the unit radius cylindrical 
region around the central vertical axis, and also 
shown in Figure 4A are the other two regions 
labeled as: 

"#3 Region Core" is an assumed circular toroid of 
"core vortex material" executing rotational flow 
similar to rigid-body-rotation. 

"#2 Region Irrotational Flow" is the induced irro- 
tational flow region remaining outside of both of 
the preceding #3 Region and #1 Region. 

The concept behind the rigid-body-rotations inside 
the #3 Region Core is to calculate physically real¬ 
istic velocity components through a fairly simple 
interpolation scheme in order to avoid the theoret¬ 
ically large velocities calculated near a concen¬ 
trated vortex. Beginning from an arbitrary zero 



FIGURE 4A : THE THREE REGIONS OF WIND-SHEARS IN THE 
IVAN RING-VORTEX DOWNBURST MODEL 
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RADIAL CROSS-SECTION THROUGH DOWNBURST MODEL 


velocity at the center of each circular cross- 
section of this "core", the WR and WZ velocity com¬ 
ponents are increased linearly as indicated in Fig¬ 
ure 4B to match the velocity components calculated 
on the "core" surface at a cross-sectional "core 
radius" RDCORE. The RDCORE is assumed to be pro¬ 
portional to the reference height, HGVORT, through 
the ratio RCOHGV, equal to 0.8 in default data. 


4. Sample Flow Patterns from Downburst Model 

The sample idealized downburst model shown in Fig¬ 
ure 4B is based on wind-shear velocity components 
WX and WZ calculated by a digital computer program 
using the noted default data values to define the 
size and intensity of the wind-shear model. Those 
data values had been selected to simulate a medium 
intensity wind-shear level with a change in hori¬ 
zontal wind speed of 82 fps (=25 M/S) occurring 
along a 10,000 foot diameter of the downburst 
model. Downbursts with diameters in that general 
size of 10,000 feet or three kilometers were indi¬ 
cated in [1] through [4] to be the critical sizes 
that are hazardous to transport airplanes during 
takeoffs and landings. 

The digital computer program for this downburst 
model was written in the FORTRAN 77 programming 
language and occupied 383 words of memory in a 
Harris H800 digital computer. In real-time flight 
simulations on that computer, this downburst model 
had an average execution time of 1.3 milliseconds. 
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Figure 5A shows a downburst flow pattern in a ver¬ 
tical cross-section of wind components obtained 
from Joint Airport Weather Studies (JAWS), 5 August 
1982 wind-shear data [5], and a similar flow pat¬ 
tern was also shown in the 14 July 1982 JAWS wind- 
shear data presented in Figure 2(b) in [2]. Figure 
5B shows calculated wind-shear velocities from the 
present downburst model with the noted input para¬ 
meters to approximate the Figure 5A downburst flow 
pattern. Comparison of Figure 5B with Figure 5A 
indicates that the present downburst model can sim¬ 
ulate wind flow patterns that are physically real¬ 
istic approximations of some of the major wind flow 
patterns obtained from JAWS 5 August 1982 wind- 
shear data. 

This downburst model has been implemented and used 
successfully in the Engineering Simulation Center 
at Boeing. 


5. Conclusion 


Three features of the present version of a ring- 
vortex model downburst make it suitable for use in 
real-time simulations of airplane flights through 
downbursts near the ground: 

1. Physically realistic approximations of some 
JAWS wind-shear patterns are calculated by this 
idealized downburst model. 

2. Flexibility in varying several input parameters 
enables this model to simulate a wide range of 
wind-shear intensity levels and sizes of down- 
bursts. 

3. Economical uses of real-time computer resources 
are illustrated by this model through an aver¬ 
age execution time of 1.3 milliseconds while 
occupying 383 words of memory in a Harris H800 
digital computer. 
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COMPOSITE STATISTICAL METHOD FOR MODELING WIND GUSTS FOR AIRCRAFT SIMULATION 
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Abstract 

This paper discusses the application of three 
statistical methods in combination to model wind 
gusts for use in aircraft flight simulation. The 
approach combines principal components analysis, 
time series analysis and probability distribution 
model to analyze and simulate wind gust components. 
Comparisons are given between wind gust components 
generated by the model and components measured 
onboard an aircraft. 


Nomenclature 

Autoregressive coefficient 
Autoregressive model of order p 
Autoregressive integrated moving 
average model of orders p 
and q with d differences 
Moving average coefficient 
Random error 

Generalized lambda distribution 
Moving average model of order q 
Principal components analysis 
Time, sec. 

Three components of wind gust, 
m/sec 

Time series variable 
Mean of time series 


Introduction 

A realistic simulation of aircraft flight 
requires that all the control inputs and external 
forces be accurately modeled. One of the important 
external forces which must be modeled is the effect 
of wind gusts. Because of the random nature of 
wind gusts, realistic models of the horizontal and 
vertical gust components are difficult to obtain. 

In this paper the random nature of wind gusts 
is tackled directly with a combination of three 
statistical tools. The three methods are applied 
in sequence both to analyze the gust components and 
to produce a model of the components. The three 
methods have been available in the literature for a 
number of years, but both the application and the 
combination of these methods are novel. After a 
model of wind gusts has been produced with these 
methods, the model can be used to generate gust 
components useful for input to aircraft flight 
simulations. 


a i 

AR(p) 

ARIMA (p,d,q) 


e(t) 

GLD 
MA(q) 

PCA 

t 

UG, VG, WG 

Z(t) 

ZB 


Method and Approach 


In this section the three statistical tech¬ 
niques applied to wind gust data are described. 

The techniques are presented in the order in which 
they are applied to the data. 


*Aero-Space Technologist. 


It is assumed the wind gust measurements 
consist of the three components of wind in a three- 
dimensional Cartesian coordinate system (UG,VG,WG), 
where UG and VG are horizontal axes and WG is 
vertical. In general the axes of this system will 
not be aligned with the wind direction. Because of 
this misalignment, any two of the three measured 
components will be correlated. If the components 
were not correlated, then each component could be 
analyzed separately. 


The first task is, therefore, to transform to 


an axis system in which the measured components are 


uncorrelated. This 
components analysis 


is accomplished using principal 
(PCA). With PCA 1 , the 3 by 3 


covariance matrix of all the measurements is first 


calculated. Then the three eigenvalues and corre¬ 
sponding eigenvectors of the covariance matrix are 
calculated. The eigenvectors are used to form a 3 
by 3 matrix which transforms the 3-component gust 
vectors to a new axis system called the principal 
components axes. In the new axes, the axis corre¬ 
sponding to the largest eigenvalue and associated 
eigenvector is called the first principal compo¬ 
nent. The largest eigenvalue is the variance of 
the transformed measurement component along the 
first principal component axis. The second and 
third principal components are similarly defined by 
the eigenvectors associated with the second and 
third largest eigenvalues and the eigenvalues are 
the variances of the transformed measurement compo¬ 
nents along these two axes. Essentially PCA trans¬ 
forms to a new set of orthogonal axes aligned with 
the major dispersion of the measurements; in doing 
this, the new components become uncorrelated. 


Given a set of gust measurements consisting of 
3-vectors whose components are uncorrelated, it is 
assumed each of the three sets of (transformed) 
components defines a time series (set of measure¬ 
ments across time). Therefore each component 
series can be analyzed separately using standard 
time series analysis techniques. The model chosen 
to represent each component series is an 
autoregressive integrated moving average 2 (ARIMA) 
model of orders p,d,q: 



In this equation, Z(t) corresponds to one of the 
three transformed gust components (U, V or W) and 
ZB is the mean value. The parameter d indicates 
the number of the times the original series was 
differenced; summation, the inverse of differenc¬ 
ing, constitutes the "integrated" part of the 
model. The autoregressive model of order p (AR(p)) 
is given by the first summation which indicates the 
series is a function of past values. The moving 
average of order q (MA(q)) is given by the second 
summation and third term, where e(t) is a random 
input. 
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The random error, e(t), and constant coeffi¬ 
cients a^ and bj are unknowns which must be deter¬ 
mined. The approach taken here is to estimate the 
coefficients and the statistics of the random error 
using standard Box-Jenkins techniques 2 for an ARIMA 
(p,d,q) model. With this approach the user has the 
freedom to choose the number of differences (d) and 
the orders (p,q) of the AR and MA models which he 
considers most appropriate. The number of differ¬ 
ences is chosen to remove linear and higher order 
trends; p and q are chosen to be small integers but 
large enough to provide a reasonable fit. 

The Box-Jenkins approach assumes that the 
random error is normally distributed with zero mean 
and constant variance. Normally distributed random 
values also have zero skewness and a kurtosis 
(peakedness) value of 3. One of the objectives of 
this study is to determine if a non-normal distri¬ 
bution better represents the random error for use 
in simulating the wind gust. To accomplish this, 
the first four statistical moments (mean, variance, 
skewness and kurtosis) of the random error 
(residuals) found by the Box-Jenkins analysis are 
calculated. Then the generalized lambda distri¬ 
bution (GLD) of Ramberg and Schmeiser^ is fit to 
the moments. The GLD is an analytical function 
which represents the inverse cumulative distribu¬ 
tion function of a probability distribution. 
Distributions covering a wide range of skewness and 
kurtosis values, including that of the normal 
distribution, can be represented by proper 
selection of the GLD parameters. Given a GLD fit 
to the moments of the random error, the GLD can be 
used to generate values of the random error for 
input to the ARIMA model in order to simulate the 
wind gusts. 

Simulated wind gusts are generated by revers¬ 
ing the operations of the three statistical 
analysis steps. First, a sequence of random error 
values are generated using either the GLD or a 
normal random number generator. These values are 
combined with the AR and MA parameters in the ARIMA 
model (eq. (1)) to generate a sequence of gust 
components in the principal components coordinates. 
Because three gust components are needed, three 
distinct sets of random error values are input to 
three different ARIMA models. The three sets of 
PCA gust components are combined to form a sequence 
of three-dimensional gust vectors over time. These 
vectors are then transformed back to the original 
gust coordinate system by applying the inverse of 
the 3 by 3 PCA transformation matrix. 


Results and Discussion 


The data used in this study was gathered 
during flights of a NASA F-106B into severe storm 
centers. This data consists of 1000 measurements 
of three Cartesian components of the wind gust 
velocities adjusted for the aircraft motion; the 
first two components (UG,VG) are horizontal compo¬ 
nents, the third (WG) is the vertical component. 
Several sets of measurements have been analyzed, 
but the results of only one set will be presented. 

Figure 1 is a plot of the gust components over 
time; the horizontal components consist of very 
noisy trends. The vertical component contains an 
increasing linear trend, indicating strengthening 


updrafts encountered by the aircraft as it 
approaches the storm center. Figures 2 and 3 are 
plots of the autocorrelations and cross- 
correlations of the gust components. The slowly 
decreasing autocorrelations confirm the trends 
(i.e., nonstationary nature) of the components. 

All the cross-correlations, such as the cross- 
correlation of UG and VG, are non-zero, suggesting 
misalignment between the axes and wind direction. 

The PCA transformation was calculated from the 
covariance matrix of this data. The results of 
transforming the data to the principle components 
axes are shown in Fig. 4. It can be seen the first 
principal component (UG) contains the greatest 
variation and the third (WG) contains the least. 
Furthermore, Fig. 5 shows all the cross- 
correlations have been reduced; in particular, the 
cross-correlations at zero lag are zero as pre¬ 
scribed by the PCA. 


The Box-Jenkins algorithms used in this study 
are found in the IMSL software library. 4 Applica¬ 
tion of this software indicated differencing the 
data once was sufficient to remove major trends. 

Box and Jenkins 2 also gives criteria (pages 34, 65) 
for determining the AR and MA orders of the 
model. For the three principal components of the 
wind gusts these criteria indicated that p should 
be between 1 and 5 and q between 0 and 4. However 
in practice either the MA algorithm did not 
converge for q > 2 or the time series generated 
from higher order AR models was too large in 
magnitude. 


Experimentation with values of p and q indi¬ 
cated the ARIMA (2,1,1) model gave an adequate 
representation of all three components. Analysis 
of the resulting residuals indicated the residual 
distribution had skewness between 0.2 and 1.0 and 
kurtosis between 5.3 and 6.7. These values suggest 
the GLD would be a better representation than would 
the normal distribution (skewness = 0, 
kurtosis = 3). The GLD parameters were estimated 
from the calculated moments with software developed 
at Langley Research Center. 

Wind gusts were generated by inputting either 
GLD or normal random values into the ARIMA equa¬ 
tions and transforming the ARIMA output with the 
PCA inverse transformation to the gust axes. 

Figures 6 and 7 present a comparison of the gusts 
generated with GLD and normal random values; except 
for slightly larger variation in the GLD-generated 
gusts, the two sets are very similar. The larger 
variation in GLD-generated gusts is evidently due 
to the positive skew in the distribution. Compar¬ 
ison of autocorrelations and cross-correlations of 
the two sets with those of the original gusts indi¬ 
cate the normal-generated gusts are more similar to 
the original gusts. Comparision of cross- 
correlations of figures 3 and 8 show significant 
differences in magnitudes of both the UW and VW 
cross-correlations. The differences are apparently 
due to inadequacies in the low order ARIMA model 
and the fact that the PCA transformation did not 
remove cross-correlations at all lag values. The 
latter condition conflicts with the assumption of 
independence made when fitting the ARIMA models. 
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Concluding Remarks 


References 


A method of modeling wind gusts which combines 
techniques from principal components analysis, time 
series analysis and probability distribution repre¬ 
sentation has been presented. The results of 
applying this method to gust measurements indicate 
the method may be useful for simulating wind gusts. 
The PCA transformation removed most of the cross- 
correlations between components in preparation for 
the Box-Jenkins time series analysis. The fitted 
ARIMA model provides a good representation of the 
components if appropriate AR and MA orders are 
chosen. However, based on the data sets examined, 
there appears to be no substantial advantage to 
representing the random error with the GLD. The 
major difficulty in this application is the nonsta- 
tionarity of wind gust measurements, because the 
ARIMA model applies only to stationary data. The 
approach taken here to remove nonstationary effects 
by differencing the data appeared to be adequate. 
However removal of seasonal (periodic) effects was 
not attempted since available software for generat¬ 
ing time series does not model these effects. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Naval Air Test Center has been using 
simulation to support flight test for over eight 
years in the Tactical Avionics and Software Test 
and Evaluation Facility (TASTEF). Recently, this 
facility has undergone extensive redesign based on 
new requirements, new technology, and the 
experience gained with the original facility. This 
paper discusses the original and new facility 
architecture and components and discusses the 
reasons for the various changes and enhancements. 
The original facility was intended to support 
testing for a large variety of aircraft types and 
be capable of rapid reconfiguration to support 
multiple test programs simultaneously. Due to 
lessons learned and the application of new 
technology the new facility enhances these 
capabilities and greatly improves overall facility 
productivity. 

BACKGROUND 

Over the past seven to eight years, we at the 
Naval Air Test Center (NAVAIRTESTCEN) , have 
gradually evolved what has become a uniquely 
flexible approach to avionics and flight systems 
simulation. In this paper we will trace the 
evolution of this system and the developing 
requirements that shaped its design. This 

continuing evolutionary process has allowed us the 
luxury of being able to live with some of our 
initial concepts over a period of time and then, 
to meet new requirements, modify the design of the 
initial system components to include lessons 
learned over a prolonged period of operation. The 
history of the design can be divided into two 
separate eras. The first was a relatively simple 
system that was used to support AYK-14, F/A-18, 
and AV-8B software testing. The second is our 
current expansion of this initial design into a 
true multiprocessor, multireal-time process 
simulation facility that is capable of 
simultaneously providing real-time simulation 
support to multiple independent projects. 

THE INITIAL REQUIREMENTS: NAVAIRTESTCEN is the 

primary Test & Evaluation (T&E) site for all naval 
aircraft. During the T&E process we test all 
aspects of naval aircraft including weapons 
systems, flight systems, avionics systems, 
electronic warfare equipment. aircraft flying 
qualities, aircraft carrier suitability, and 
aircraft ground support systems. The type of 
aircraft tested covers everything from large 
transport type aircraft (P-3, C-130) to rotary 
wing aircraft (AH-1J, SH-60, JVX) and high 

performance fighter attack aircraft (F/A-18, 
AV-8B, F-14D, A-6F). In the mld-1970's we were 
faced with the dilemma of designing systems that 
would allow us to adequately test the new 
This paper is declared a work of the U.S. 

Government and therefore Is in the public domain. 


generation of modern fighter attack aircraft 
represented by the F/A-18 and the AV-8B. This 
problem is graphically presented in figure 1. The 
F/A-18 and other modern aircraft represent quantum 
leaps in the sophistication and complexity of 
aircraft weapons systems. By way of comparison 
the A-7E which represents the initial generation 
of digital system aircraft had a single digital 
computer with 16K words of memory. By the F/A-18, 
this onboard computer capability had grown to over 
20 computers with several hundred thousand words 
of memory. Using the amount of software and 
firmware in the aircraft as a metric of the 
complexity of the system and thus a metric of the 
testing necessary to adequately characterize the 
system, we see that the test requirements for 
modern aircraft systems have grown immensely. At 
the same time the amount of flight test time 
available in a typical aircraft program to satisfy 
these test requirements has remained constant or 
in some cases decreased. The result is an ever 
Increasing gap between the flight test time 
available and the flight test necessary to 
adequately T&E the system. As is common in the 
industry, we at NAVAIRTESTCEN turned to the use of 
simulation to leverage our available flight 
testing and allow us to make smarter and more 
efficient use of our flight test assets. 

In developing a system to support our 
simulation requirements we analyzed our needs and 
attempted to identify the pertinent 
characteristics of a system that would satisfy 
these needs. The primary characteristic was that 
the simulation facility should provide for the 
reconfiguration and growth necessary to support 
the wide variety of aircraft types that are often 
under concurrent T&E at NAVAIRTESTCEN. The 
facility must also be capable of rapid 
configuration from one simulation to another to 
provide timely simulation support to the typically 
high tempo flight test operations conducted at 
NAVAIRTESTCEN. As you will see. the design of a 
system to meet these goals resulted in a system 
that was user friendly and provided a high degree 
of facility productivity. 

THE INITIAL SYSTEM DESIGN: In its initial 
configuration TASTEF consisted of a number of 
PDP-11 computer systems connected as shown in 
figure 2. We will briefly describe the operation 
of this initial system since understanding how it 
operated will highlight the reasons for some of 
the changes we made in the second generation 
design. The intent of the simulation was to 
provide data to the Aircraft Mission Computers 
(MC’s) over the 1553 buses that was identical in 
timing and content to the data they would see in 
the actual aircraft during flight. We wanted to 
"fool" the MC's in the facility into thinking they 
were flying in a real aircraft. If we were 
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successful we could then T&E the Operational 
Flight Program (OFP) software in the facility on 
the ground and obtain meaningful estimates of the 
system performance. 

The initial facility design to do this is 
shown in figure 2. The computers that made up the 
facility were connected via a common memory, an 
intercomputer interrupt line, and several 
MIL-STD-1553A buses. In order to simulate the 
F/A-18 system, two MC's were also connected to the 
buses which would run the actual F/A-18 OFP. The 
simulation process was simple. We wrote a series 
of environmental models including aircraft 
aerodynamics, oblate spheroid earth, atmosphere, 
and targets. We also wrote a series of avionics 


subsystem models that simulated all the avionics 
systems that communicated over the 1553 bus with 
the MC's. The aircraft aerodynamics model, 
combined with the targets model, provided the 
stimulus for the models of the aircraft avionics 
sensors. The environmental models calculated the 
state of the environment for each simulation frame 
and placed this data in the multiport memory. 
This memory was 12K bytes long and appeared to 
each machine to be logically appended to the end 
of each machine's local memory. It interfaced to 
each machine through the unibus and as a result 
required each machine in the facility to be within 
about 25 feet of the actual common memory 
hardware. The avionics sensor models peered into 
this memory in much the same way the actual 
sensors in the aircraft peer into the environment 
to sense current conditions. Once they understood 
the current conditions the sensor models could 
then properly respond to the requests for data 
from the MC's exactly as the real sensors in the 
aircraft. The other nonsensor models, such as the 
controls and displays and the Stores Management 
Set (SMS), did not use the environmental state 
information and were Just designed to respond 
properly to commands for action or status from the 
MC. 

The access to the data in the Multiport 
Memory was through the use of Shared Global Areas 
(SGA's) between the various models. To do this a 
data definition program was written that defined 
Fortran labeled commons that would reside in the 
SGA. Once this definition was complete and the 
data definition program properly built, it was 
used to define a SGA that resided in the Multiport 
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Memory. Models could gain access to the Multiport 
Memory by Including the proper Fortran labeled 
commons in their subroutines and symbolically 
■accessing the desired variables. This provided a 
great degree of flexibility since the linking 
process was automatic and both relieved the model 
developer from having to understand the 
intricacies of the simulation system and was 
Independent of which particular machine on which 
the model was running. 

The Digital Interfaces (DI's) that provided 
the PDP-11's with 1553 communication capability 
were also connected to the PDP-11 processors using 
the Unibus. These were microprogrammed devices 
using bipolar bit slice technology that 
implemented the complete MIL-STD-1553A protocol. 
The microcode, which was resident in PROM, was 
designed to allow any of the DI's to 
simultaneously act as up to eight 1553 Remote 
Terminals (RT's) or a single Bus Controller (BC). 
The BC mode was designed to emulate the BC mode of 
the AYK-14 where the BC 10 is controlled by a 
chain program in AYK-14 memory. The operation of 
the RT mode of these devices Is illustrated in 
figure 3. The interface showed up on the Unibus 
as eight sets of eight I/O registers corresponding 
to the eight separate RT's that the device could 
simulate. When two of the registers in a block of 
eight were loaded with a status word and an 
address table pointer for a particular RT the 
device was enabled to respond for that particular 
RT. Data coming over the bus was decoded and the 
address bits in the command word were used to 
determine if the command was for one of the active 
RT's in the device. If it was, then the address 
table pointer in the corresponding set of 
registers combined with the subaddress field and 
T/R bits in the command word were used to access 
the proper portion of the address table. The data 
in the address table pointed to the proper 32 word 
buffer that the data was either to be read from or 
written into. All the transfers between the DI 
and the PDP-11 were via DMA and controlled by the 
DI. Once the DI operation was initiated using a 
standard Digital Equipment Corporation RSX-11M QIO 
system call, the DI would continue to operate 
autonomously without further processor 
intervention. 


display interface. In this second configuration, 
special firmware was written to allow the 
Interface to properly interpret the 1553 bus 
commands to the F/A-18 display subsystems and 
construct a display file in PDP-11 memory that was 
bit-for-bit identical to the display file in the 
actual F/A-18 display hardware. The displays were 
then generated from these display files using 
special firmware written for an Adage 4145 display 
processor that emulated the F/A-18 display 
processor, and as a result properly interpreted 
the display files constructed by the OFP. A top 
level block diagram of this process is presented 
in figure 4. 



Fig. 4. F/A-18 Display Emulation 


Using the system I have described so far. we 
were able to successfully simulate both the F/A-18 
and AV-8B avionics systems. The block diagrams of 
the simulation architecture for each of these 
systems are shown in figures 5 and 6. A simple, 
single real-time process, multiprocessor, 
executive was designed to provide the 
initialization, control, and timing of these 
simulations. A configuration file like the one 
shown in Table 1 was used to drive the executive. 
This executive was designed during our initial 
efforts in bringing up the F/A-18 simulation and 
was used to distribute all the simulation models 
to the proper computers. Once the models were 
properly distributed, the executive also acted as 
a scheduler to cause each program to run properly 
during each simulation time frame, to check that 
the simulation was properly running in real-time, 
and to control starting, stopping, and single 
stepping of the simulation. 



Fig. 3. Typical 1553A Interface Data Flow 


In addition to the standard 1553 firmware, 
firmware was written to allow the DI's to function 
as smart bus monitor units and as special purpose 
1553 interfaces that emulated the F/A-18 1553 
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Fig. 6. Typical AV8B Simulation 
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TABLE 1 


The AV-8B and F/A-18 simulations were used to 
support a number of T&E efforts during the course 
of these programs. They included air-to-ground 
weapon delivery accuracy and air-to-air launch 
acceptable region accuracy assessments. The 
system was also used to perform sensitivity 
analysis on the weapon delivery algorithms and to 
assist in planning for critical flight tests. It 
was also used to evaluate other hardware and 
software-in-the-loop in addition to the OFP-MC 
combination. These evaluations included prototype 
hardware such as a crash recorder system planned 
for the F/A-18 as well as a Research & Development 
test integration of a speech recognizer system 
into the F/A-18. They also Included providing T&E 
support for other F/A-18 hardware. In particular 
the SMS system was evaluated using the simulation. 
The simulation configuration to do this was 
unusual and is shown in figure 7. 

The SMS is the system in the aircraft that is 
in charge of weapons release and control. This 
includes providing the energy to the Cartridge 
Actuated Device (CAD) to release the weapon as 
well as providing conditioning information to the 
weapons such as missile modlng commands, 
electrical fuzing signals, and control of 
mechanical fuzing options. In aircraft prior to 



Fig. 7. Simulation with Actual Aircraft 

the F/A-18, it was possible to T&E much of the 
operation of this system on the ground by hooking 
up recording Instrumentation to the aircraft and 
then causing the SMS to go through its normal 
release sequences. In the F/A-18, however, the 
operation of the SMS is controlled by the OFP in 
the MC. The MC determines when to drop a weapon 
and commands the SMS to do this over the 1553 bus. 
The problem with the F/A-18 was that the MC and 
OFP were receiving Information from other systems 
in the aircraft, such as the Inertial Navigation 
System (INS) and the Air Data Computer (ADC) 
Indicating that the aircraft was not inflight and 
lnfact was stationary on the ground. 
Consequently, these systems would not perform the 
weapon release operations. As a result it was 
impossible, using the aircraft alone, to get the 
SMS to perform simulated normal weapons releases 
while on the ground. The hookup shown in figure 7 
alleviated this problem. We connected the 1553 
bus in the F/A-18 simulation directly to the 1553 
bus in the aircraft. Once we had done this, the 
combination of the simulation facility and the 
actual F/A-18 aircraft hardware formed a complete 
system. We disabled all the systems in the F/A-18 
with the exception of the Communications System 
Controller (CSC), the Controls and Displays, and 
the SMS. In the simulation we disabled the models 
of the CSC, the Controls and Displays, and the 
SMS. As a result, between the models in the 
simulation and the hardware in the aircraft, we 
had a complete F/A-18 system. We could now drive 
the environmental models to fly the aircraft 
through a simulated release and as a result 
stimulate the avionics system models to Inform the 
MC that the aircraft was indeed on an actual 
weapon delivery run. Because of this, the MC 
would send the proper weapons release and modlng 
commands to the SMS and the SMS would operate on 
the ground exactly as it operated inflight. This 
allowed engineers to connect instrumentation to 
the SMS and perform valid T&E of this system using 
ground testing. 

INCREASED REQUIREMENTS: The system we have 
described to this point represented our initial 
operational capability to support T&E of aircraft 
avionics systems. As the usage of the system 
increased and as aircraft and computer technology 
continued to develop we were faced with increased 
requirements for the simulation facility. The 
primary drivers in the design of the upgraded 
simulation facility are listed! 
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Increased Utilization 
More Aircraft Types 
More Hardware-in-the-Loop Testing 
SMS Testing Experience 

Desire for Increased User Frlendllness/Hlgh 
Productivity 

Introduction of VAX Class Processor 
Technology 

Introduction of MIL-STD-1553B 

When broken down to Its component elements our 
design for a flexible simulation facility is 
really composed of four separate elements. They 
are the executive that oversees and controls the 
simulation, the Multiport Memory that allows data 
sharing between simulation models, the DI's that 
allow the simulation to communicate with actual 
avionics system hardware and the simulation 
computers. As It turns out the drivers for change 
outlined above necessitated a redesign or 
enhancement of each of these component elements. 

DEFINITION OF THE NEW SYSTEMS: The first five of 
the seven requirement drivers affect the executive 
and simulation computers. They result In a need 
for increased capability to control the 
reconfiguration of the facility and the ability to 
run multiple real-time simulations concurrently. 
The original executive allowed an operator to go 
into the simulation facility and by typing in a 
simple command, control the software configuration 
of the simulation computers. This was all that 
was necessary when we were only simulating a 
single aircraft type such as the F/A-18. In this 
case the other portions of the simulation such as 
the firmware loaded in the Adage display processor 
and the OFP code loaded in the MC's remained 
constant. However, as we moved to multiple 
aircraft simulations the engineer operating the 
facility was no longer able to type in a single 
simple command to the executive and get everything 
properly configured. Instead he was required to 
separately perform a number of hardware 
Initialization functions such as load a new OFP, 
and/or new display microcode prior to initiation 
of simulation models. 

Our experience with the SMS testing also 
indicated a need to redesign the executive to 
provide multiple, concurrent, real-time 
simulations. We had initially expected that the 
majority of our T&E data collection would be under 
software control. Under these kind of tests 
several hours of testing can often generate more 
data than an engineer can analyze in several 
weeks. As a result, our model of facility 
operation called for many short periods of intense 
use while either preparing for or actually 
conducting the computer controlled data collection 
process. In the SMS testing, avionics hardware 
was placed in the loop which prevented us from 
running the simulation at what amounted to be many 
times real-time. The result was that the SMS 
testing would take weeks of continuous real-time 
simulation during which the aircraft was attached 
to the simulation as shown in figure 7. This 
adversely Impacted our operation because even 
though the simulation for the SMS T&E did not 
require anywhere near 100* of our computer 
simulation capacity it did take up 100* of our 
real-time executive capacity. In essence our 
continuing development was shutdown during SMS 
testing even though we still had substantial 
residual computer capacity. To cure this problem 


in the updated executive we decided to design in 
the capability to handle multiple real-time 
simulations concurrently. 

Technology advances in general purpose 
computer systems since we originally configured 
our facility had resulted in a number of 
VAX-11/780 class computer systems. As part of our 
redesign effort it was necessary to determine the 
advantages of eventually replacing our PDP-ll's 
with this newer technology. After evaluating 
several alternatives we selected the VAX-11/780. 
Strictly from the performance standpoint the VAX 
provided a greatly improved capability over the 
PDP-ll's. We could in many cases run a complete 
simulation on a single VAX which had previously 
required four to five PDP-ll's. The floating 
point format was compatible with the PDP-ll's so 
the sharing of simulation variables between these 
machines was compatible. The major advantages to 
these machines however were related more to the 
software development environment. Our operational 
environment is very dynamic requiring the ability 
to respond rapidly to new requirements. This 
generally means the development and debug of lots 
of software. On the PDP-ll's, debugging of 
Fortran models was frequently a tedious and time 
consuming process involving the iterative 
insertion of WRITE statements, recompilation, 
linking, and execution of programs. If the 
program was greater than 32K words this was 
further complicated by complex memory management 
considerations (i.e., in core overlays). On the 
VAX's, sophisticated debugging tools for high 
level languages dramatically improve the 
programmers productivity and addressing 
constraints disappear due to the large wordsize. 

The last two requirement drivers dictated 
that we redesign the multiport memory and the 
DI's. The original Multiport Memory could 
accommodate up to eight PDP-11 processors and 
interfaced to these processors via the Unibus. As 
mentioned before this placed a fairly tight 
restriction on how far from the actual memory 
hardware the processors could be located. It also 
would have prevented us from including VAX-11/780 
machines conveniently in the simulation mix. The 
reason is that although there is a Unlbus 
interface on a VAX it will not support 32 bit 
operations to memory on that Unibus. As a result, 
we would not have been able to use the SGA 
approach to accessing variables from Fortran in a 
VAX system because a floating point Fortran 
reference in a VAX would have initiated a 32 bit 
floating point transfer. For this reason we 
decided to redesign the Multiport Memory to 
interface not only to the Unlbus in PDP-ll's. but 
also to the Synchronous Backplane Interconnect 
(SBI) in the VAX. We also decided to provide a 
host adaptor at each machine and then run our own 
ribbon cable from this host adaptor to the 
Multiport Memory. By doing this we could control 
the timing of the data transfers between the host 
adaptors and the Multiport Memory and as a result, 
ease the restriction on locating the Multiport 
Memory hardware immediately adjacent to the 
processors. 

Finally there was the question of 
accommodating MIL-STD-1553B in the simulation. We 
could have provided this by a minor modification 
to the existing DI's together with a new set of 
microcode for the PROM's. However, we decided 
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that improvements in the state-of-the-art of 
digital components were sufficient to warrant a 
redesign of the entire DI. This decision was 
supported by the desire to provide an increased 
flexibility in the redesigned DI's. The original 
01's were programmable micromachines with the 
microcode stored in PROM’s. As a result it was 
impossible to change the operation of these DI's 
without physically replacing the PROM set in the 
device. Since we wanted to be able to easily 
reconfigure a DI to act as a set of 1553A RT's, a 
set of 1553B RT's, a 1553A BC, a 1553B BC, a bus 
monitor, or a special purpose 1553 RT as in the 
F/A-18 display simulation, we decided that we 
should modify the DI design to incorporate a 
writable control store. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW SYSTEM: The architecture 
of the new simulation facility, shown in figure 8, 
is clearly a derivative of the original design. 
It still makes use of a Multiport Memory system to 
share data between processors in the simulation. 
Updated DI's still allow the simulation computers 
to communicate with the 1553 bus. The main 
differences are not in the basic architecture but 
rather in the capabilities of the components that 
make up the architecture. The Multiport Memory is 
bigger (up to 256K bytes) and can accommodate more 
computers (up to 16). These computers can be 
located up to 400 feet away from the memory 
hardware and can be an arbitrary mix of both 
PDP-11's and VAX-11/780 machines. Enhancements 
have also been added to the memory subsystem to 
provide system wide interrupt capability between 
any of the processors in the simulation and a 
system wide clock with an eight microsecond 
resolution. 
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Fig. 8. Second Gener.-ition Architecture 


The new DI's also provide a function similar 
to the old DI's only with a greatly enhanced 
capability. The new DI's are capable of simulating 
up to 32 1553 RT's simultaneously as opposed to 
the old eight unit capability. They also have a 
writable control store so that the same hardware 
can be used for a variety of functions such as bus 
controller simulations, 1553 simulations, 1553B 
simulations, and bus monitor functions by simply 
downloading new firmware. One new DI feature is 
the capability to interface with the facility "bus 
of 1553 buses". The two 1553 buses connecting the 
processors in the old architecture have been 
replaced with a bus of 16 1553 buses running 
throughout the facility. A dual redundant pair of 


these buses we call a channel. Each DI connects 
to a channel on this bus through connection 
hardware that can be thought of as a crosspoint 
switching network. The result is that under 
software control any DI in the system can be setup 
to connect with any of the eight channels in the 
facility. Similar crosspoint switching systems 
are also used to connect any actual avionics 
hardware to a particular one of the eight possible 
channels. The result is a flexible, 
reconflgurable system architecture that can 
accommodate virtually any current or proposed 
system architecture. 

Finally, the executive has been extensively 
upgraded from a single process, multiprocessor, 
executive to a full multireal-tlme process, 
multiprocessor, executive. It runs under VMS and 
has been enhanced to perform facility resource 
allocation for each simulation. Rather than 
specifying the particular machine in the facility 
that a simulation model is to run on, a 
configuration file now only specifies the 
resources required by each model. A resource 
manager portion of the executive matches the 
resources required by each model with the 
resources available on each processor, including 
available memory and CPU bandwidth, and 
automatically allocates the model to a processor 
on which it can run. This allows the executive to 
juggle the models between processors when one 
simulation is already running and another one is 
queued up to run simultaneously. 

DETAILED HARDWARE/SOFTWARE DESCRIPTIONS: In the 
next several pages we will present more complete 
descriptions of the hardware and software elements 
that constitute the facility architecture. 
Specifically we will address the: 

MIL-STD-1553 Digital Interfaces (DI's) 

Bus Switching Unit 

Multiport Memory 

Laboratory Executive 

MIL-STD-1553 Digital Interface (DI) — The DI is a 
user mlcroprogrammable device that communicates 
between a DEC Unibus and a MIL-STD-1553 A or B 
multiplex bus. Figure 9 shows a top level block 
diagram of the interface. It has an internal, 



DIOITAL EQUIPMENT 
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Fig. 9. Programmable MIL-STD 1553 Interface 
Block. Diagram 
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synchronous. 200ns, bus with an AMD 2910 
■lcroprocessor and an AMD 29116 Arlthnetic Logic 
Unit (ALU). The Internal logic provides 4K words 
of user writable control store, 8K words of 
scratchpad nemory and an interface to the 1553 
bus. Two paths are provided for communication 
with the DEC host. During normal 1553 I/O there 
is a Direct Memory Access (DMA) path directly to 
memory through the Unibus. For initiation, 
control and microcode debug there is a Programmed 
I/O (PIO) path from the host processor to the 
interface. Using the PIO path, software in the 
DEC host can access any of the devices on the 
internal interface bus, load and inspect internal 
scratchpad memory and registers, and control 
operation of the microprocessor. Special firmware 
debug features have been Included such as a 
breakpoint micro-instruction and a built-in logic 
analyzer on the micro-address bus for 
micro-program tracing. These capabilities greatly 
enhance the programmers ability to produce special 
purpose firmware. The microprogrammable character 
of the interface makes its use extremely general. 
It can be programmed to be a set of normal 
MIL-STD-1553 A or B remote terminals and bus 
controller, a special purpose MIL-STD-1553 
interface such as the F/A-18 or AV-8B display 
system, a bus monitor system, or any other type of 
device. For purposes of illustration we will 
describe how the device is used as a normal 
MIL-STD-1553 remote terminal interface. 
Initially, support software under control of the 
laboratory executive loads the interface with the 
proper microcode using the PIO interface. Once the 
microcode is loaded, the models that will 
communicate with the interface are initiated by 
the laboratory executive and setup links to the 
interface using a custom I/O driver. During 
operation the Interface continually monitors the 
bus and, on receipt of a message directed to any 
of the remote terminals that have been initiated 
in the interface, takes the appropriate actions. 
This includes storing incoming data in data 
buffers in the models or using data buffers in the 
models to respond to requests for information from 
the bus controller. The power and flexibility of 
the device is illustrated by the fact that the 
total microcode necessary to simulate up to 32 
remote terminals on a MIL-STD-1553A bus only 
requires about 256 words of microcode out of 4K 
words available. 

Bus Switching Unit — The bus switching unit is 
used by the laboratory executive to set up the 
proper bus configuration for a simulation. Since 
the facility is designed to be multipurpose and 
reconfigurable it is necessary to provide some 
simple method of reconfiguring the facility bus 
structure. The Bus Switching Unit supplies this 
capability. As figure 8 shows the MIL-STD-1553 
interfaces and actual avionics hardware in the 
facility are connected to a bus of eight 
MIL-STD-1553 buses through the bus switching unit. 
The bus switching unit is a crosspoint switch that 
can connect each interface or piece of avionics 
equipment in the facility to one of the eight 
possible buses under computer control. These 
switches are controlled by a laboratory executive 
that uses a configuration definition file to 
determine what equipment must be on a particular 
bus for a particular simulation. During the 
simulation initialization phase the laboratory 
executive uses the bus switching units to setup 
the required bus architecture for a particular 


simulation. 

Multiport Nemory -- The Multiport Memory Is the 
hardware that allows the models in the simulation 
to share data. This system provides up to 256K 
bytes of memory that can be shared between up to 
16 processors in the facility. It is designed to 
interface with PDP-11 machines through the Unlbus 
and with VAX-11/780 machines through the SBI. The 
memory in the Multiport Memory System appears to 
be logically present in all machines connected to 
the Multiport Memory simultaneously. During 
initialization the laboratory executive assigns a 
segment of the Multiport memory to a particular 
simulation. An SGA is Installed in this portion 
of the memory and all the models in a particular 
simulation use this SGA to symbolically share 
data. The Multiport Memory has two features that 
have been specifically designed with simulation 
requirements in mind. The first allows a wide 
range of distances between processors connected to 
the memory. By changing the timing on the 
interface between a particular processor and the 
Multiport Memory, it is possible to have up to a 
400 foot separation between any processor and the 
Multiport Memory hardware. The second and more 
important feature provides a hardware solution to 
the normal simulation problem of mixing data from 
two time frames in a simulation. The general 
sequence of updating a simulation model as a 
function of time is to take data that are valid 
for some time t and use it to calculate the new 
state of the simulation at the next time frame 
t+dt. A problem that arises in many simulation 
facilities is that once any t+dt values are 
calculated they must somehow be segregated from 
the time t values to avoid mixing the two time 
values in subsequent calculations. The Multiport 
Memory provides a hardware solution to this 
problem. Portions of the memory can be setup so 
that the data are double buffered. There is a 
"write only" section and a "read only" section. A 
read to the same virtual location will return the 
value valid at time t which was written into the 
"write only" section on the previous time frame. 
At the end of each iteration interval. the 
laboratory executive switches the "read only" and 
"write only" buffers so that at time t+dt the data 
calculated to be valid at time t+dt is in the 
"read only" section. 

The Multiport Memory system also provides the 
capability to selectively interrupt any or all of 
the processors in the facility. There are four 
registers provided in the Multiport Memory system 
that correspond to four interrupts that can be 
generated in any of the machines connected to the 
system. These interrupts are generated by writing 
a bit mask into one of the registers with the bits 
set corresponding to the machines to be 
interrupted. If a machine to be interrupted has 
not disabled the particular interrupt issued then 
it is interrupted. This feature is used by the 
laboratory executive to schedule and coordinate 
the operation of the processors in the facility. 
One additional feature added to the multiport 
memory was an eight /*s common clock register. This 
register is a 32 bit counter which may be cleared 
periodically and read as desired to provide timing 
synchronization between simulation models on the 
same or different processors. With an eight ■.<. sec 
resolution overflow will not occur for over nine 
hours of continuous simulation. 
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Laboratory Executive — The Laboratory Executive 
is the central software system that controls the 
execution and timing of simulation programs 
running in the facility. It is a multiprocessor, 
multiprocess executive that is capable of 

controlling multiple, concurrent, real-time 

simulations. The executive is designed to provide 
an unsophisticated user simple yet complete access 
to all the capabilities of the TASTEF. A design 
goal was for a user to be able to walk Into the 
facility, type a few characters on a terminal and 
have the entire facility configured to his 
particular simulation within seconds. This 
capability has been provided by designing the 
executive to work with a configuration file that 
defines a complete simulation environment. Table 
2 gives an example of this file. It contains all 
the information necessary for the executive to 
configure the system. It tells the executive what 
hardware resources are required in the simulation 
(mission computers, 1553 buses, 1553 interfaces, 
etc.), the configuration of these resources 
(microcode load for the interfaces, OFP for the 
mission computers), and the simulation software to 
be run. The executive interprets this file, 
checks to see what resouces are available in the 
laboratory and if the proper resources are 
available configures the facility to run the 
simulation. In specifying the software to be run 
in the simulation, the user has the option of 
specifying the particular computer in which the 
software is to be run or letting the executive 
place the software in a particular computer. The 
philosophy behind letting the executive choose the 
computer is based on the multiple, concurrent 
real-time simulation capability of the system. 
Many of the models that run in a simulation in the 
facility architecture can be run in any of a 
number of computers in the facility. The only 
resources they require are access to the Multiport 
Memory and access to a DI. When multiple 
simulations are running concurrently, the 
executive keeps track of the CPU loading of each 
of the computers in the facility and uses this 
information to choose a particular computer to 
place a model from a new simulation it is 
initiating. The executive also keeps track of the 
loading in each of the computers to determine if 
there are sufficient resources and CPU bandwidth 
left in the facility to start another real-time 
simulation. Tables are used to provide the 
executive with information on the hardware 
configuration of the facility. This means that as 
new elements are added to the facility or if a 
particular resource in the facility is for some 
reason not available, the executive can be 
modified to reflect this by simply changing an 
entry in a table. 

FACILITY OPERATION: All the elements described 

previously are tied together using the laboratory 
executive to produce a comprehensive simulation 
capability. A particular simulation is defined by 
specifying the hardware and software configuration 
that is to run in the laboratory. The laboratory 
executive allows the user to specify this 
configuration in a configuration file and then 
easily return to. this configuration each time the 
simulation is run. The simplest way to completely 
illustrate the operation of the system is to go 
through a detailed example of setting up a 
particular simulation and then running it. For 
this illustration assume we desire to simulate the 
simplified F/A-18 system shown in Figure 10. This 


system has two AYK-14 mission computers, a full 
set of F/A-18 displays and a limited set of 
avionics subsystems consisting of the flight 
control system, the radar, the CSC, the SMS, the 
ADC, and the INS. We will also assume that the 
simulation configuration is being set up by an 
engineer who will be making modifications to the 
radar model. As you will see, the laboratory 
executive will allow the engineer to set up the 
simulation configuration to use baseline models 
for all the systems except the radar and at the 
same time use the latest development configuration 
of the radar model. 



Fig. 10. Simplified F/A-18 Simulation 
Example 


The first step in setting up the simulation 
configuration is to define exactly what this 
configuration is to be. Figure 11 shows an 
approach for doing this. The various models that 
comprise the simulation are divided according to 
the particular resources they require. Four of 
the models, the ADC, SMS. CSC. and PCS must be 
connected to bus 1 in the aircraft. They are 
shown in one block in the simulation definition 
connected to this bus through a DI that has been 
loaded with microcode to simulate MIL-STD-1553A 
remote terminals. Similarly, the INS and RDR 
models must be connected to bus 2 through a DI 
running MIL-STD-1553A remote terminal firmware. 
In order to assist in debugging the radar model, 
the engineer also wishes to put a bus monitor 
device on the same bus as the radar model. The 
display models must be connected to both buses 1 
and 2. This is done through two separate 
interfaces which are loaded with firmware to 
emulate the DDI interface to the MIL-STD-1553 bus. 
It is assumed that the engineer wishes to use 
cockpit 0 which includes both a Picture System 
(PSO) for the out-the-window view and an Adage 
4145 (ADO) to decode the DDI display file. The 
airframe model to be used is F18AIR and the 
cockpit interface task is F18CKP. Finally the OFP 
requires two AYK-14 computers, in the XN-5A 
configuration, that are connected to three buses 
as shown in figure 11. These two computers are 
loaded with OFP's 029 and 030 respectively. 

Table 2 contains the configuration file that 
describes this simulation configuration. The 
first line of this file is a job order number that 
is used for accounting purposes. The second line 
is the primary cycle time of the simulation in 
n illlseconds. In this case the simulation is to 
r in 20 times per second. The next line is used to 
tell the laboratory executive the number of 4K 
blocks of multiport the simulation requires. The 
last line in this initial portion of the file 
indicates several of the resources that will be 
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Fig. 11. Simulation Configuration 


; GLOBAL SIMULATION PARAMETERS 
/JO = F181691SY ; JOB ORDER NUMBER 
/CYCLE=50 ; SIMULATION CYCLE PERIOD (MS) 

/BL=1 ; COMMON MEMORY REQUIREMENTS (4 KW 

BLOCKS) 

/RES=(CPO.AYAO.AYA1); COCKPIT 0 RESOURCES REQUIRED 


; DEFINE 1553 BUS UTILIZATION 

; DEFINES CONNECTION OF LOGICAL INTERFACE TO 
LOGICAL CHANNEL 


/DEV:INO=CHO 
/DEV:IN1=CH1 
/DEV:IN2=CH0 
/DEV:IN3=CH1 
/DEV:IN4=CH1 


NORMAL RT'S CHANNEL 0 
NORMAL RT'S CHANNEL 1 
DISPLAY RT CHANNEL 0 
DISPLAY RT CHANNEL 1 
SPECIAL BUS MONITOR CHANNEL 1 


; -SPECIAL FUNCTION PROCESSORS- 


; THESE SPECIAL PROGRAMS EXECUTE DURING SIMULATION 
INITIATION 

; TO LOAD SPECIAL DEVICE FIRMWARE OR PERFORM 
DEVICE DEPENDENT 
; INITIALIZATION 


MICLDBUS/RES=INO/PARM="RT1553A" 

MICLDBUS/RES=IN1/PARM="RT1553A" 

MICLDBUS/RES=IN2/PARM="F18DISPLY" 

MICLDBUS/RES=IN3/PARM="F18DISPLY" 

MICLDBUS/RES=IN4/PARM="BUSMONITR" 
AYKLOAD/RES=AYAO/BUS=(CHO,CHI.CH2)/PARM="MC029" 
AYKLOAD/RES=AYAl/BUS=(CHO.CHI,CH2)/PARM="MC030" 
ADGLOAD/RES =ADO/PARM=" F18 " 

% 

; SYNCHRONOUS MODELS 

; THESE MODELS ARE SYNCHRONIZED BY THE RESOURCE 
; MANAGER 

[BRUCE]F18AIRFRAME.EXE/PRI=18/TIME=20 
[BRUCE]AIRINIT1.DAT/NAME=AIRINIT.DAT 
F18FCS.EXE/PRI=19/TIME=4/N0DE=N82/RES=IN0 
N72=DBO:[DAVE]F18CKP.EXE/TI=l/RES=CBO(81) 
N71=F18SWTCH.EXE/TIME=l/RES=CBO( 81) 

?N81=[GENE]RADAR.TSK/TIME=17/RES=INl/NODE=N82 

N71=CSC.TSK/TI=6/RES=INO 

N71=SMS.TSK/TIME=28/N0DE=N74/RES=IN0 

ADC.TSK/TIME=5/RES=IN0 

INS.EXE/TIME=2/RES=IN1 


; ASYNCHRONOUS MODELS 

N71=DB1:[301,15]F18W0RLD/RES=PS0/TI=20 
N71=DB1:[301.15]PICSW/RES=(PS0.AD0)/TI=1 
N71=DB1:[301.15]DDI/TIME=1/RES=(ADO.IN2.IN3) 

N71 = [301.3]MON ITOR/RES =IN4/DEBUG=TTA4 

SECOND GENERATION CONFIGURATION FILE 
TABLE 2 

required by the simulation. In this case cockpit 
0 Is specified as required along with two AYK-14 
assets In the XN-5A configuration. The cockpit 0 
specification, CPO, is a macro definition. This 
means that in the resource definition file, 
cockpit 0 is defined to include the Picture System 
(PS) II and Adage (AD) graphics system associated 
with cockpit 0 as well as cockpit bus 0 (CBO). The 
syntax of the configuration file uses keywords and 
requires no special sequence in specifying 
particular items. As the example shows, after 
encountering a semicolon in a line the laboratory 
executive treats the remainder of the line as a 
comment. This allows for extensive documentation 
within the configuration file. 

The next series of definitions in the 
configuration file allocate logical interface 
specifications to logical buses in the laboratory. 
In this case interface types INO and IN2 are 
defined as being on logical channel 0 in the 
laboratory. Likewise, interface types INI. IN3, 
and IN4 are defined as being on logical channel 1. 
The reason for specifying different interface 
types on the same channel is that these interface 
types will be loaded with different microcode to 
perform desired functions. The microcode load for 
each type of interface is defined in the next 
block of commands to the executive. The filename 
MICLDBUS identifies a program called a special 
function processor that is used to load microcode 
into DI's. The figure shows that interface types 
INO and INI are to be loaded with MIL-STD-1553A 
microcode, types IN2 and IN3 are to be loaded with 
display related microcode, and IN4 is to be loaded 
with bus monitor microcode. The same kinds of 
processes are used to load the AYK-14's with a 
specific OFP (OFP's 029 and 030) and to load the 
Adage graphics system with microcode that emulates 
the F18 display processor. 

Some discussion is necessary concerning the 
relation between interface types, logical channel 
numbers, and physical bus channels. In the TASTEF 
there is a "bus" of eight MIL-STD-1553 channels 
that are connected through bus switching units to 
the devices in the facility that can connect to 
MIL-STD-1553. These devices include the 

MIL-STD-1553 interface units as well as any actual 
avionics equipment. In processing the 

configuration file the laboratory executive 
determines how many logical channels are required 
in the simulation. In the example presented in 
table 2. the configuration file specifies three of 
these logical channels (CHO, CHI, and CH2). It 
then determines which of the eight physical 
channels in the laboratory are not in use and 
allocates a separate physical channel to each 
logical channel. Each interface type is also 
specified to connect to a particular logical bus. 
This tells the executive how to configure the bus 
switching unit on each interface in the simulation 
to connect it to the proper physical bus. The 
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interface types (INO, INI, etc.) do not 
necessarily refer to a particular physical 
interface. In specifying these types the 
executive is told to which logical bus they 
connect and what microcode they are to run. One 
or more programs to be run in the simulation may 
specify the requirement to connect to a particular 
interface type. However, if the executive places 
different programs that require a given interface 
type on different machines then there may be one 
or more physical interfaces that are defined under 
a single interface type definition. 

The contents of the configuration file up to 
the "V define the bus layout and special 
requirements of a given simulation. All that 
remains to complete the simulation definition is 
to specify what simulation programs are to run: 
The first set of program specifications, those 
between the "V and the ":", are tasks that are to 
be synchronized by the executive. A typical 
program specification includes the name of the 
program, the priority at which it is to run, 
special resource requirements, and the worst case 
execution time in milliseconds. Several examples 
will illustrate the syntax of the configuration. 
In the radar model specification in table 2 the 
"?" at the beginning of the line causes the 
laboratory executive to ask the engineer, each 
time this simulation configuration is run, if a 
new version of the radar model is desired. If the 
answer is yes. then the executive obtains the file 
specified in the configuration file and moves it 
to the development directory on the target 
machine. In this case the file [GENE]RADAR.EXE 
would be moved from node 81 where the engineer is 
developing the software to the development 
directory on node 82 where the model is specified 
to run. 

This example illustrates some of the 
configuration management capabilities that are 
designed into the laboratory executive. There are 
two distinct phases in the life of a model in the 
facility. The first phase is during development 
when the configuration and operation of the model 
are under rapid and continuous change. The second 
is when a model has been completed, debugged, 
tested, and validated. The laboratory executive 
provides a structure to keep software in each of 
these phases of life separate. In the example in 
table 2, all the models, with the exception of the 
radar model, are obtained from a baseline 
directory. Models stored in this area are assumed 
to be complete and working. The fact that the 
engineer has told the executive to ask if a new 
copy of the radar model is desired each time the 
simulation is run, identifies the radar model as 
developmental in nature. As a result the 
executive goes to a different directory, the 
development directory, to find the radar model if 
a new version is not desired. If the engineer 
answers the executive query to ship a new version 
affirmatively, then a new copy of the file 
[GENE]RADAR.EXE is moved from node 81 to the 
development directory on node 82. This structure 
allows various levels of configuration management 
formality in an organization using the laboratory 
executive. If highly structured configuration 
management is desired then a single configuration 
manager can be assigned to examine each model and 
verify it is complete and operating properly 
before it is transferred from the development to 
the baseline directory. For organizations with 


less formal configuration management requirements 
the process of moving a model from a development 
to a baseline directory can be correspondingly 
eased. 

Continuing with our example, the remainder of 
the radar model specification provides the 
executive with the worst case time required for 
the radar model to execute in milliseconds 
(TIME=17), the interface type and as a result 
physical bus that the model is to connect to 
(RES=IN2), and the particular processor that the 
model is to run on (N0DE=N82). The remainder of 
the synchronous models are specified in a similar 
manner. One point to note is that not all of the 
model specifications Include the node on which the 
model is to be run. In fact most of the model 
specifications do not Include this information. 
The reason for this is to allow the executive to 
allocate models to any processor in the facility 
that has the resources required by the model. 
This flexibility is what enables the executive to 
run multiple, concurrent, real-time, simulations. 
When one simulation is already running in the 
facility and the executive is requested to run a 
second simulation, it uses the resource 
requirements for the new simulation to determine 
if there are sufficient resources remaining in the 
facility to run the second simulation. If a model 
does not have to be run in a specific machine then 
the executive has a great deal more flexibility in 
allocating models within the facility and being 
able to take maximum advantage of the total 
resources in the facility. 

The first set of programs, those between the 
"V and the ":", are synchronized by the 
executive. This means that each model is run 
individually at the cycle rate specified at the 
beginning of the configuration file. Models use 
Fortran library routines to connect to the 
executive. Figure 12 shows the general structure 
of models designed to be run in the TASTEF. At 
the very beginning of the model a call is made to 
SINIT. This call informs the executive that the 
model is capable of running and takes care of some 
bookkeeping operations between the model and the 
executive. Next the model performs whatever 
initialization functions are required and when 
they are complete calls SYNC. This is the routine 
that is used to start and stop the model under 
control of the executive. When the executive 
determines that all the models have completed 
their initialization it frees them to run. Each 
model is designed to perform its cyclic processing 
and then before starting the next cycle to call 
SYNC. In this way each model is run Individually 
during the simulation iteration cycle. The 
executive also keeps track of the execution time 
of each of the models and if for any reason some 
of the models do not complete in the specified 
iteration cycle it will inform the engineer 
running the simulation that the simulation has 
dropped out of real-time. 

The second set of programs specified in the 
configuration file are asynchronous models. These 
are models that, for a variety of reasons are 
required to execute at their own rate rather than 
be tied to the basic iteration rate of the 
simulation. In some cases, such as display 
models, this allows the models to execute at a 
higher rate than the total simulation. In other 
cases, where real-time execution is not required 
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Fig. 12. Structure of Simulation Tasks under 
the Laboratory Executive 


of a specific model or program, the model or 
program Iteration rate may be much slower than the 
simulation. With these exceptions the syntax of 
specifying these models is identical to the 
synchronous models. 

The operation of the simulation facility 
using the laboratory executive is extremely 
simple. All an engineer has to do to start a 
simulation is to enter a command OPR FILENAME 
where the filename is the name of the 

configuration file that defines the desired 
simulation. At this point the executive takes 
care of properly configuring the facility, loading 
the proper software in the mission computers, 
setting up the proper DI's, and connecting them to 
the proper buses, and running all the required 
models. By typing this single command to the 
executive an engineer can reconfigure the facility 
from a simulation of one aircraft type to a 
completely different aircraft type within 30-90 
seconds. 

One final point to cover concerning the 
TASTEF architecture is its extendability. The 
number of processors that can be accommodated in 
the facility is limited by the number of 
processors that can share the multiport memory. 
This is currently limited by hardware to 16 
processors. The executive is table driven using 
files that define the current configuration of the 
facility. This means that as requirements for 
facility usage increase additional processors can 
be easily accommodated in the TASTEF architecture 
by only changing the facility definition file that 
drives the executive. This allows extremely easy 
and rapid facility capability response to changing 
facility requirements. 


FUTURE PLANS: Figure 13 indicates that the 
continued development of this simulation facility 
will not stop with the current second generation 
hardware and software. Instead the updated system 
described here will form the kernel of a full 
engineering flight simulation. This system, known 
as the Manned Flight Simulator (MFS), will include 
a high fidelity Computer Image Generation (CIG) 
system that will drive two simulation bays. The 
first will be a six- degree-of-freedom motion 
system with a limited field-of-view world display. 


Fig. 13. Fully Integrated Facility 

This will be used to support VSTOL. hover, and 
transition flight regime testing as well as 
non-centerline thrust flying qualities 
evaluations. The second will be a complete 
spherical field-of-view world display with high 
resolution images suitable for Air Combat 
Maneuvering (ACM) as well as nap of the earth 
air-to-ground missions. 

The MFS in turn forms the kernel for further 
expansion to a full Air Combat Environment Test 
and Evaluation Facility (ACETEF). In the ACETEF 
concept existing assets, such as an aircraft sized 
anechoic chamber and extensive ESM and ECM 
stimulation hardware, will be coupled with the MFS 
to provide a realistic combat environment for both 
the pilot and the aircraft. When operating in its 
fully integrated mode, a pilot in the MFS will fly 
through a visual threat environment. The 
simulation state generated by the pilot inputs 
will be used to control a sophisticated ESM 
stimulation system that will provide realistic, 
high density, threat inputs to the ESM system of a 
fully integrated aircraft hanging in the anechoic 
chamber. At the same time the avionics simulation 
in the TASTEF will provide simulations of the 
avionics subsystems, such as the INS and ADC, 
necessary to fool the aircraft in the chamber into 
thinking it is inflight. In addition, 
sophisticated. closed-loop, threat missile 
simulations will be used to evaluate the 
performance of the ECM system. 

In a typical scenario the pilot will fly the 
system against some realistic threat environment. 
The ESM system will be stressed by numerous 
realistic signals that include both friendly and 
hostile radars as well as other electromagnetic 
signals. While the pilot attempts to perform some 
task, such as delivering a weapon, the ESM system 
will have to sort out all the incoming 
electromagnetic signals to determine if any active 
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threats are present. When an active threat is 
found the combination of the ESM system, the ECM 
system, the OFP, and any ARM hardware will have to 
take proper actions to neutralize the threat. 
This might include active Jamming as well as 
providing commands to the pilot to take evasive 
action. Accurate simulations of the actual threat 
missile will be used to evaluate the effect of 
these neutralizing tactics and evaluate the 
performance of the overall system. The intent is, 
as the name implies, to obtain accurate estimates 
of the system performance and survivability in an 
actual combat situation. 
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ABSTRACT 

Providing the capability to control and 
synchronize multiple computers in a real 
time environment requires a sophisticat¬ 
ed simulation executive. Such an execu¬ 
tive was developed for use in the Boeing 
B-1B Avionics real' time simulation. The 
simulation complex consists of four 
Harris 800 computers connected by shared 
memory. These simulation computers com¬ 
municate with six operational Avionic 
Control Units (ACU) via multiple MI L- 
STD-1553B buses. The simulation comput¬ 
ers contain software models of the sub¬ 
systems needed to interface with the 
flight software in a closed loop real 
time mode. The simulation complex is 
used to provide the interfaces needed by 
the operational flight software but not 
available in a laboratory env i ronmer. - . 
In order to provide the needed interfac¬ 
es, the simulation software consists of 
a Vehicle System Simulation (VSS), Weap¬ 
on System Simulation (WSS), Defensive 
System Simulation (DSS), and Radar Data 
Simulation (RDS). Each of these four 
simulations reside in a separate Harris 
800 computer along with the simulation 
executive. The executive provides the 
interface between the simulation soft¬ 
ware and hardware. The simulation exec¬ 
utive replaces the Harris supplied oper¬ 
ating system and provides complete proc¬ 
ess and I/O control of the simulation 
software. This development of an entire 
operating system was necessary because 
of the lack of any commercially availa¬ 
ble or previously developed executive 
which could satisfy all or a major por¬ 
tion of the simulation operating re¬ 
quirements. The developed executive 
provides an excellent basis for future 
simulation complexes hosted on Harris 
computers. 

INTRODUCTION 

As avionic systems become larger and 
more sophisticated, the need for bigger 
and better simulation complexes are re¬ 
quired. The heart of all avionic sys¬ 
tems consists of a computer or computers 
which communicate with other line re- 
placable units (LRUs) and subsystems on 
the air vehicle. When the software 
within the avionic computers is being 
developed, the other computers, LRUs, 
and subsystems are often not available 
because they are also being developed at 
the same time. In order to develop the 
flight software the interfacing LRUs and 
subsystems must be simulated in a real 
time, closed loop fashion. That is, the 
responses or commands from the simulated 
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LRUs and subsystems must be the same as 
what the responses or commands would be 
under the same set of conditions with 
the real LRUs and subsystems. Any in¬ 
herent delays or data availability re¬ 
strictions present in the real LRUs and 
subsystems must be considered and hand¬ 
led in the corresponding simulations. 

The ability to add a real LRU or subsys¬ 
tem to the simulation complex and turn 
off the corresponding simulated LRU or 
subsystem is required. An example is an 
interface unit to the weapons in the air 
vehicle. In one mode both the interface 
unit and weapons must be simulated. In 
the other mode the real in-.erface unit 
is used and just the weapons need to be 
simulated. 

In addition to LRU and subsystem simula¬ 
tions, the simulation complex must pro¬ 
vide other features and capabilities. 
An environment for the simulation models 
to execute under must be provided as 
well as a human interface in order to 
control and monitor the models. Support 
functions must also be included which 
allow for the gathering and analysis of 
data and the faulting of simulated de¬ 
vices. All these additional features 
make a simulation complex a powerful 
tool. The simulation complex addressed 
in this paper supports The Boeing Compa¬ 
ny's B-IB Avionics development program. 

SIMULATION COMPLEX OVERVIEW 

The B-1B offensive and defensive avion¬ 
ics development program at Boeing is a 
classic example of a large and extremely 
complex avionics system. The avionic 
computers interface with a large number 
of LRUs and subsystems. Figure 1 shows 
a block diagram of the avionics system. 
At the center of the Boeing B-1B avionic 
system are six Avionic Control Units 
(ACUs) with six different operational 
flight programs in them. There are also 
two Data Transfer Units (DTUs) and a 
Mass Storage Unit (MSU) used for loading 
the operational software into the ACUs, 
loading mission data, and for recording 
flight parameters. The six ACUs and 
their major functions are as follows: 
GNACU - guidance and navigation; WDACU 
- weapon delivery; CDACU - controls and 
displays and defensive countermeasures; 
CRACU - critical backup to any of the 
three central ACUs, GNACU, WDACU, CDACU; 
TFACU - terrain following (primary and 
backup). The major means of communica¬ 
tion is via MIL-STD-1553 buses with each 
ACU being a bus controller on at least 
one bus: GNACU - A bus; WDACU - B bus; 
CDACU - C bus; CRACU - D bus; TFACU - T 
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FIGURE I AVIONICS SYSTEM BLOCK DIAGPAM 


and R buses. 

In addition to these avionic computers 
and data storage units other avionic 
hardware/firmware units (LRUs) are inte¬ 
grated and tested with the rest of the 
system in the Boeing Systems Development 
Laboratory (SDL) as they become availa¬ 
ble. They include sensor conditioning 
interface units (the Radar Data Termi¬ 
nals - RDTs), weapons interface units 
(MIU, CSLU, NSLU), Inertial Navigation 
Units (INUs), and the Offensive Radar 
Subsystem (ORS). 

In order to support the avionics devel¬ 
opment program the objectives of the B- 
1B simulation complex are as follows: 

1) to provide a realistic environment 

for flight software development, 

2) to provide the flexibility and 

accuracy required for comprehen¬ 
sive testing of flight software, 

3) to provide a test bed for hardware 

/software integration, and 

4) to provide a test bed for flight 

test problem resolution. 

In order to meet these objectives, the 
following functions are required of the 
simulation complex: 

- Vehicle System Simulation (VSS) 

- Weapon System Simulation (WSS) 

- Defensive System Simulation (DSS) 

- Radar Data Simulation (RDS) 

- Offline Test Software (OTS) 

Each of the above functions, except the 
Offline Test Software, resides in a sep¬ 
arate Harris 800 computer system along 


with the simulation executive software. 
The OTS function is used before and af¬ 
ter simulation runs and uses the vendor 
supplied operating system. Figure 2 
shows a block diagram of the simulation 
complex. Four Harris computers make up 
a single "line". Each computer contains 
256K words (24 bit) of memory and is 
connected to a 64K word shared memory 
unit. Peripherals used operationally 
include four general use CRT terminals, 
a single operator communication (OPCOM) 
terminal, a high resolution color graph¬ 
ics terminal, two 80 megabyte hard disk 
drives, and a 600 line per minute impact 



FIGURE 2 SIMULATION COMPLEX BLOCK DIAGRAM 
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printer. Each Harris also interfaces 
with Boeing built MIL-STD-1553 interface 
units and sensor interface units. Figure 
•3 shows the configuration of a single 
simulator computer. 


plex, the capabilities described in the 
following paragraphs are required of the 
real time executive. 

SYNCHRONOUS SCHEDULING 


In order to support different phases in 
the development of the avionics flight 
software and integration of avionic 
hardware, the simulation complex works 
in different levels and modes of simula¬ 
tion. Level I simulation refers to the 
case in which only the ACUs and their 
respective software loads are under 
test, i.e. all interfaces and LRUs are 
simulated by software models. Level II 
simulation refers to having selected 
real LRUs present. The simulation may 
also run in either a standalone or inte¬ 
grated mode. The standalone mode is 
when a single simulator is running on 
its own, interfacing with some portion 
of the flight software but not with the 
other simulators. All simulators except 
the WSS can run in the standalone mode. 
Integrated mode refers to multiple simu¬ 
lators operating together in a synchro¬ 
nized manner. Integrated mode has the 
VSS (master) running with any combina¬ 
tion of the other simulators (WSS, DSS, 
RDS). An ACU synchronized mode is also 
possible in addition to levels I and II 
and integrated/ standalone. When ACU 
synchronized mode is selected, the sim¬ 
ulators) are synchronized with the ACU 
major frame. 


The simulation executive is required to 
run synchronously with the flight soft¬ 
ware for two major reasons. First, it 
is necessary to have a common time ref¬ 
erence (frame number) when recording da¬ 
ta. This allows data recorded by more 
than one method (i.e. simulator or in¬ 
strumentation device) to be correlated. 
Second, it is necessary to ensure the 
simulation model responses are within 
required limits. This is due to the 
fact that a status response may not be 
available for two frames after the com¬ 
mand is sent. This maximum response 
latency can be guaranteed if the simula¬ 
tors are synchronized with the flight 
software in the ACUs (Figure 4a). The 
maximum response latency increases to 
three frames when the simulators and 
ACUs are not synchronized (Figure lb). 
Without being able to guarantee a small 
maximum response latency time, the sim¬ 
ulation models lose their effectiveness 
in simulating the real world. 

The first item in Figure 4 illustrates 
the bus activity on the MIL-STD-1553 
bus. The start of bus activity marks 
the start of the flight software frame. 
The next three items refer to simulator 



FIGURE 3 SIMULATION COMPUTER CONFIGURATION 
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the 1553 data, the data being input rep¬ 
resents bus data from the previous 
frame. When the data is read into the 
simulation, the models process and use 
the data. Any necessary responses are 
generated and the data is output to the 
1553 interface unit. The response is 
then available for transmission to the 
flight software upon command. 

ASYNCHRONOUS SCHEDULING 

In addition to synchronous cyclic proc¬ 
essing, it is necessary to have process¬ 
ing done on a cyclic basis which may be 
asynchronous to the flight software ma¬ 
jor frame. This is needed to provide a 
mechanism for processing both at a rate 
different than the flight software frame 
and processing which is not dependent on 
the flight software frame. 

BACKGROUND SCHEDULING 

The previous two scheduling types are 
referred to as foreground scheduling - 
scheduling which must be performed in 
order to keep the integrity of the sim¬ 
ulation intact. Some simulation tasks 
are not as time critical as others and 
can thus be scheduled on a background 
basis, i.e. after all necessary fore¬ 
ground processing for a frame. These 
tasks still need to be performed but not 
in the strict manner of the foreground 
ones. 


1553 BUS CONTROLLER/REMOTE TERMINAL 

In order to support the simulation com¬ 
plex in its different operating modes 
and levels, the simulation executive has 
to be able to support both MIL-STD-1553 
bus controller and remote terminal (RT) 
simulations. The bus controller simula¬ 
tion is necessary when a particular ACU 
is not integrated in the system and a 
simulator is needed to provide some of 
the ACU's bus commands and data to the 
ACUs and simulators that are present. 
The RT simulations account for most of 
the simulation modeling and a mechanism 
for simulating up to thirty one RTs per 
bus is required of the executive. There 
is only a single bus controller on each 
1553 bus and it acts as the master while 
the remote terminals are the slaves. 

DATA RECORDING/PRINTING 

Given the complexity of the simulation 
complex and the avionics system and the 
amount of data being passed between the 
simulators and ACUs, a means for col¬ 
lecting data for later analysis is re¬ 
quired. Both MIL-STD-1553 data and in¬ 
ternal simulator parameters need to be 
recordable for later analysis in deter¬ 
mining the success of a test. In order 
to assist the user in analysis during 
operation, the capability to process and 
print selected data is required. 
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FAULTING 

One of the most important reasons for 
building simulation complexes is to have 
the ability to cause faults or off nomi¬ 
nal conditions to occur and then to see 
whether the operational software re¬ 
sponds correctly. For this reason, the 
simulation executive is required to pro¬ 
vide a means to fault the outputs of the 
application software models. 

CONTROLS AND DISPLAYS 

In order to setup, monitor, and change 
simulation execution, controls and dis¬ 
plays are required. The test conductor 
/user must be able to initialize the 
simulation configuration and models by 
selecting available options. Control is 
necessary during real time operation in 
order to turn on or off certain func¬ 
tions (i.e. data recording/printing and 
faulting) and to select data to be re¬ 
corded or faulted. The user needs to be 
able to monitor the progress of the sim¬ 
ulation throughout its operation. This 
causes a requirement for a display capa¬ 
bility which allows many different items 
to be displayed to the operator. Due to 
limited amount of display devices (CRTs) 
and the number of items needed to be 
monitored at some time, a mechanism is 
needed to request different displays at 
any of the CRTs. 

INTER-SIMULATOR COMMUNICATION 

Inter-simulator communication is re¬ 
quired in order to synchronize the sim¬ 
ulators with each other and to provide 
data between the simulators. When the 
simulators run in an integrated mode, 
the VSS is always present with any com¬ 
bination of the other simulators. This 
is because the VSS is considered the 
"master" simulator in the simulation 
complex. It is the master because it 
supplies data to all the other simula¬ 
tors (WSS, DSS, RDS) and the other simu¬ 
lators synchronize to the VSS frame. 

INITIALIZATION/LOADING 

The simulators need the capability to 
load and initialize themselves. This is 
needed in order to get the software into 
memory, reset the data base, and reset 
the simulator hardware prior to use. 
This ensures a consistent and reliable 
starting point for simulator software 
execution. 

DEVELOPMENT TOOLS 

Software development tools and debugging 
aids built into the executive are re¬ 
quired. Proper and efficient checkout, 
test, and regression testing is not pos¬ 
sible without them. The ability to ex¬ 
amine and modify any memory location as 
well as a cabability to step through and 
track software execution is necessary. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 

Given the high level overview of the 
simulation complex and its functions and 
the requirements for the simulation ex¬ 
ecutive, the following paragraphs de¬ 
scribe the implementation of the exec¬ 
utive developed. 

The simulation executive is a standalone 
operating system which does not use the 
Harris operating system (VULCAN). This 
is due to the fact that there is a lot 
of inherent overhead when using a gener¬ 
al purpose operating system and its de¬ 
vice handlers. VULCAN also does not of¬ 
fer some capabilities required of the 
executive. 

On the average, a couple of hundred con¬ 
text switches per second must be per¬ 
formed during simulation operation. A 
lot of time is used when VULCAN performs 
a context switch, so a more efficient 
scheduler was devised. The VULCAN de¬ 
vice handlers also contain an enormous 
amount of overhead. Mi 11i-seconds are 
used in validating an I/O request to a 
device under VULCAN in order to ensure 
proper authority for access to the de¬ 
vice. These types of checks and re¬ 
strictions are not required in the sim¬ 
ulation so the overhead in I/O requests 
can be reduced to tens of microseconds 
by developing special simulation hand¬ 
lers . 

Some capabilities required of the simu¬ 
lation executive can not be performed by 
VULCAN. The simulation software is re¬ 
quired to be resident in memory at all 
times with the pages (1024 words) in 
consecutive order. VULCAN uses a vir¬ 
tual memory scheme in which only the ac¬ 
tive pages are kept in memory and not 
necessarily in any predictable order. 
This scheme does not support the timing 
requirements of the simulation so a u- 
nique loader needed to be developed in 
order to load and lock the simulator 
software into memory. In order to pro¬ 
vide a useful C&D interface, the termi¬ 
nal interface needs to support full du¬ 
plex. This allows operator inputs to be 
received while the displays on the term¬ 
inal screens are being updated. The 
VULCAN terminal handler does not provide 
the capability, so a handler which does 
was developed. 

In addition to the standard computer 
peripherals, the executive also inter¬ 
faces with the Boeing built MIL-STD-1553 
and sensor interface units. These units 
provide an interface between the simula¬ 
tion software and the flight software in 
the ACUs. In the case of the 1553 units, 
large amounts of data have to be managed 
and passed between the simulation com¬ 
puters and interface units. 

Since the items just addressed comprise 
most of the pieces of an operating sys- 
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FIGURE 5 SIMULATION PHASES FLOW OF CONTROL 


tem (scheduler, program loading and con¬ 
trol, I/O handlers) the justification 
for the development of an entire operat¬ 
ing system is valid. 


PROCESSING PHASES 

There are four phases in simulation pro¬ 
cessing: initiation, setup, operation;- 
and termination. Figure 5 shows the 
flow of control between the different 
phases and the Harris operating system 
(VULCAN). The following paragraphs de¬ 
scribe these phases in more detail. 

INITIATION 

The only interface between the executive 
and VULCAN is during initiation of the 
simulation software in which VULCAN ser¬ 
vices are used to assist in loading and 
assorted VULCAN data structures are cop¬ 
ied to executive memory. Since the ex¬ 
ecutive does not need VULCAN after load¬ 
ing and in order to utilize the availa¬ 
ble resources (i.e. memory) to the full¬ 
est, the executive loads itself over 
VULCAN. To do this the simulation soft¬ 
ware is loaded in stages (Figure 6). 
First, VULCAN is used to load the moni¬ 
tor executive loader from disk. This 
loader copies any data structures and 
data items needed from VULCAN memory to 
its own memory and then loads the moni¬ 
tor executive/user loader from disk. 
This first loader is only resident dur¬ 
ing the initiation phase and is written 
over during stage 3 loading. The moni¬ 
tor executive/user loader stays resident 
until the termination phase. It con¬ 
tains software used during the other 
phases and also loads the remainder of 
the simulation software. At the end of 
stage 3 the simulation software is the 
only software resident in memory and it 
controls CPU execution and the hardware 
interfaces. The executive resets all 
the hardware devices and decides if they 
are operational. It then resets its 
data base and schedules the application 
software for initialization processing. 
At the conclusion, the initiation phase 
is complete and the setup phase begins. 


MEMORY 



STAGE I STAGE 2 STAGE 3 


FIGURE 6 LOADING STAGES DURING INITIATION 
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SETUP 


The setup phase is used to setup and 
configure the simulation models and 
functions. During the setup phase, only 
the executive software functions are ac¬ 
tive. The options of whether to run in 
a level 1 or level 2 configuration, to 
run integrated or standalone, or to run 
synchronously with the flight software 
are selected is this mode. The setup of 
the application models is also per¬ 
formed, such as the weapons selection 
for each bay. Other setups, which may 
also be performed in the operation phase 
are the specification of recording par¬ 
ameters, fault definitions, and the en¬ 
abling of data recording and fault in¬ 
sertion. The setup phase always follows 
initiation and may also be reentered any 
number of times from the operation phase 
without having to terminate and reiniti¬ 
ate the simulation. 

Part of the setup phase includes the 
transition to the operation phase. Dur¬ 
ing the transition, the simulation exec¬ 
utive and applications initialize ac¬ 
cording to the operator specified set¬ 
ups. Following this initialization, the 
executive waits for the specified synch¬ 
ronization source to start up before en¬ 
tering the operation phase. The synch¬ 
ronization source may either be the mas- 


ter 

ACU. 

simulator 

(integrated 

mode) or an 

If 

simulator 

integration 

is selected, 


the executive sets up depending upon the 
application software (VSS, WSS, DSS, 
RDS) loaded. If the simulator is a VSS 
it is automatically integrated since the 
VSS is the master. If it is not a VSS, 
the executive sets up to synchronize it¬ 
self with the executive in the VSS. This 
is accomplished by having the executive 
in the VSS write the current frame num¬ 
ber in shared memory at the beginning of 
each frame and the non-VSS simulator ex¬ 
ecutive monitor that location. The 
synchronization is done to the major 
frame (62.5 milliseconds). A major 
frame consists of four minor frames 
(15.625 milliseconds) and that is the 
rate to which the simulator interval 
timer is set during normal operations. 
When the timer expires, an interrupt is 
generated and an executive function is 
executed to handle the interrupt. In 
the VSS, every fourth interrupt (major 
frame) the major frame count in shared 
memory is incremented by the executive. 
In a non-VSS, the executive checks to 
see if the major frame count in shared 
memory has changed since the last time. 
If it has, the interval timer value is 
reduced, which in effect causes the next 
major frame to be shorter. This contin¬ 
ues until the non-VSS executive sees no 
change in the major frame count between 
two checks. When this occurs, the exec¬ 
utive continually monitors the shared 
memory frame count until either it 


changes or a time out occurs. If a time 
out occurs, the executive stops monitor¬ 
ing, resumes normal simulation execution 
and repeats checking with the next 
frame. This is necessary because the 
VSS may not be present and the non-VSS 
simulator would get stuck in the moni¬ 
toring state. When a VSS is present and 
the non-VSS executive senses the major 
frame count change, the interval timer 
in the non-VSS is set faster than the 
VSS interval timer and the simulator 
starts executing synchronously with the 
VSS. The non-VSS minor frame is set 
slightly faster (15.6 vs. 15.625) than 
the VSS so that the non-VSS does not get 
behind the VSS execution. Since the 
clocks do drift slightly, the synchro¬ 
nization may be lost, in which case the 
non-VSS repeats the above procedure to 
get resychronized. 


When ACU synchronization is selected, 
the executive also reacts according to 
the simulation configuration. If the 
simulators are running integrated, then 
only the VSS needs to synchronize with 
the flight software in the ACU's. This 
is because the other simulators are al¬ 
ready synchronized with the VSS and thus 
will be synchronized with the ACUs when 
the VSS becomes synchronized. When the 
simulator is a VSS or a non-VSS running 
standalone, the executive must synchro¬ 
nize the simulator major frame with the 
flight software major frame. The ACU 
synchronization is handled differently 
than the simulator to simulator synchro¬ 
nization. For ACU synchronization, the 
real time clock (RTC) interrupt in the 
ACU is received by tne simulator. The 
RTC in the ACU is set to trigger an in¬ 
terrupt every minor frame (15.625 ms! 
like the interval timer in the simula¬ 
tors. The executive also sets up to 
listen to the start frame message which 
is sent between the ACUs on the 1553 
bus. This message is the first message 
sent on the bus every minor frame and 
consists of the running minor frame 
count. When the simulator is first 
synchronized to the ACUs the simulator 
minor frame count is set to the ACU 
minor frame count. This allows a common 
time reference to be established for use 
in recording data. While the simulator 
is synchronized with the ACU, the exec¬ 
utive sets the simulator interval timer 
clock to run a little slow (15.7 vs 
15.625 ms). It is reset to the slower 
value each time the RTC interrupt is 
received. In this way the interval 
timer clock acts as a watch dog timer. 
Under normal conditions it should never 
expire. If it does, it means the ACU to 
which it is being synchronized has 
failed in some way. When that happens 
the executive is able to continue by 
switching back to the interval timer for 
execution control. 
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OPERATION 

Once the setup phase is completed and 
the simulator is integrated and/or ACU 
synchronized as requested, the simula¬ 
tion application models become active 
and start executing. Most of the pro¬ 
cessing is scheduled synchronously with 
the major frame (sixteen hertz) but the 
executive provides means for scheduling 
at other rates. Some functions need to 
execute at a rate of sixty four hertz 
(15.625 ms) such as 1553 bus controller 
processing. 

The executive also provides a means to 
schedule a task or tasks at other rates. 
All scheduling is controlled by task 
blocks. These task blocks are used to 
signal the scheduler to run a task. The 
ordering of the blocks defines the pri¬ 
ority and types (foreground/background) 
of each task. A task may be triggered 
from a clock source (interval timer or 
real time clock) or due to the occur¬ 
rence of some event or condition as de¬ 
fined by the requesting software. 

TERMINATION 

The termination phase is entered upon 
completion of the operation phase due to 
operator request or fatal error condi¬ 
tion. The executive is responsible for 
bringing the simulation to an orderly 
conclusion. All external interfaces are 
disabled and the final recording buffers 
are written to disk. If a fatal error 


occurred, the appropriate information is 
written to the OPCOM terminal prior to 
initiating the reload of VULCAN. In ad¬ 
dition, the contents of simulator memory" 
are written to disk for use in analysis 
of the error. The reload of VULCAN is 
performed at the conclusion of all term- 
inations. 

PROGRAM CONTROL 

The simulation executive consists of 
tasks, control functions, and service 
functions. Figure 7 shows the flow of 
control between the executive function 
and simulation tasks (executive and ap¬ 
plication) during setup and operation. 
Some of the tasks are strictly executive 
(disk services, printer processing, com¬ 
mand processing) or application (fore¬ 
ground B, application foreground and 
background) or are a combination of both 
(foreground A, sixty four hertz, 1553 
input). The executive control and ser¬ 
vice functions are used for all the 
tasks. 

CONTROL 

The executive control function consists 
of the multitasking scheduler and the 
clock interrupt handlers. It controls 
the execution of the simulation tasks 
and the synchronization of the simulator 
with another simulator or ACU. The in¬ 
terval timer clocx, simulator real time 
clock, and ACU real time clock all trig¬ 
ger the control function for task execu¬ 
tion. In addition, tasks may trigger 



FIGURE 7 SIMULATION TASKS/EXECUTIVE FLOW OF CONTROL 
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the control function as required for a- 
synchronous task execution. The schedu¬ 
ler checks the task blocks for the high¬ 
est priority requested task each time it 
is triggered. Foreground tasks are 
checked first, followed by background 
tasks. The control function allows 
foreground processing overflow of one 
entire minor frame (15.625 ms) before 
aborting the simulation. The initial 
synchronization and any resynchroniza¬ 
tion due to clock drifts are handled by 
the executive control function. 

The control function also provides some 
debug capabilities. These consist of an 
address trap and breakpoint functions. 
The address trap is a hardware/software 
feature which monitors a specified mem¬ 
ory location and saves the CPU regis¬ 
ters, program counter, and memory con¬ 
tents each time the memory location is 
either modified or executed. The break¬ 
point function provides a means to step 
through simulation execution in a non- 
real time mode. 

SERVICES 

The executive services function provides 
the interface between the simulation 
software and hardware. This includes 
the CRT's, disk drives, printer, MI L- 
STD-1553 interface units and sensor in¬ 
terface units. The services function is 
divided into request and I/O subfunc¬ 
tions. The request function accepts re¬ 
quests and processes them. The I/O 
function initiates reads/writes and ser¬ 
vices the device interrupts. 

Data recording is handled by providing 
the means to specify tables defining the 
recording parameters. For internal sim¬ 
ulator data this is done by using tables 
of internal addresses to be recorded. 
MIL-STD-1553 data recording is done by 
use of tables of specific words in spec¬ 
ified messages. 

There are two types of internal data re¬ 
cording, interval and event triggered. 
Up to one hundred simulator addresses 
may be defined for the interval record¬ 
ing table. An interval (in major frames) 
is also specified. When enabled, a snap¬ 
shot of each of the memory locations 
specified in the table is taken at the 
specified interval and the data is 
stored in a recording buffer. When the 
buffer is full it is written to a dedi¬ 
cated disk file. There are two event 
triggered recording tables. Each can 
contain up to sixteen addresses and an 
address to monitor (once a frame). When 
the contents of the monitored address 
changes, the snapshot is performed and 
the data is buffered. There are two 
disk files dedicated for these snap¬ 
shots . 

1553 data recording is selectable by 
1553 bus. One RT on each bus is dedi¬ 


cated by the flight software as the data 
pump address. When enabled, data going 
to the data pump address is brought into 
the simulator, buffered up and written 
to a dedicated disk file. 

1553 data faulting is used to introduce 
faults in the 1553 data to the flight 
software from the simulation models. 
The faulting is done non-destructively. 
That is, the "good" data is always a- 
vailable for the simulation application 
software but a faulted data buffer for 
each message is maintained. When a 
fault is enabled, the good data value is 
either replaced by an entire word (ana¬ 
log fault) or the data value is altered 
by applying a set and reset mask to it 
(discrete fault). The faulted data is 
then output to the interface unit for 
transmission to the flight software. 

Due to the multitasking capability of 
the executive, the executive services 
software must protect itself from reen- 
trancy problems. The "A" in Figure 7 
identifies the problem. Since any of 
the tasks can be using an executive re¬ 
quest service and since that task can be 
context switched-out for a higher prior¬ 
ity task to run, the executive request 
services must either be reentrant (i.e. 
do not modify any local data or code) or 
inhibit context switching. Both methods 
of protection are implemented. 

A similiar problem exists for the execu¬ 
tive I/O services software. "B" in Fig¬ 
ure 7 identifies the concern. Here, the 
problem occurs because the I/O services 
software can execute upon a call from 
the request services software or from an 
I/O device interrupt. The only way this 
contention is handled is to disable the 
particular interrupt(s) when critical 
portions of code have to be executed. 

TASKS 

The simulation tasks are divided into 
executive only, application only, and 
executive/application tasks. Figure 7 
shows the simulation tasks. 

A simulator may have a sixty four hertz 
task. The executive bus controller 
function executes at sixty four hertz. 
Foreground A processing is scheduled at 
a sixteen hertz rate. Most of the simu¬ 
lation processing is done at this rate. 
A portion of the controls and displays 
software executes in this task. Fore¬ 
ground B provides the application soft¬ 
ware with a variable rate cyclic proces¬ 
sing task. The 1553 input task executes 
when new 1553 data has been received 
from the interface units. The 1553 mes¬ 
sages are validated by the executive and 
dispatched to applications for proces¬ 
sing. In addition, other foreground ap¬ 
plication tasks are possible. These 
tasks must be triggered by another task 
when appropriate. 



The background tasks only execute when 
time is available in the current frame. 
The disk services task is requested and 
runs when a disk file is either being 
deleted, created, or expanded. 

The printer task is used to process 
print requests. Due to the inherent 
slowness of the printer and the desire 
to not lose print data during operation, 
a spool/despool technique is used. If 
print requests are being made slow e- 
nough (less than 600 lines per minute), 
the request is processed immediately. 
When the requests are made too quickly, 
they are written to disk and read back 
in as the printer becomes available. 

The command processing task handles the 
parsing and processing of the coded com¬ 
mands from the operator. Single com¬ 
mands are entered either from the user 
CRTs or from an operator specified disk 
file. 

USER INTERFACE 

The operator interfaces with the simula¬ 
tor via the controls and displays (C&D) 
function. The interface is both menu 
and command driven. 'Jp to four termi¬ 
nals are provided for the C&D interface. 
A fifth terminal is used for display of 
diagnostic and error messages. The for¬ 
mat of the displays on the four termi¬ 
nals is the same and is shown in Figure 
8. The top line is the command input and 
data insertion line. Coded commands are 


entered by the operator for such things 
as definition of recording and display 
parameters and simulation control. The 
second line is used for echoing the com' 1 
mands and inserting data values or dis¬ 
playing an error message when a bad com¬ 
mand or data item is entered. The next 
portion of the screen represents the 
"C&D page". It is the portion of the 
screen over which other pages (menus) 
are placed when selected. 

Each page can contain up to sixteen i- 
tems. An item can be a switch (on/off) 
(item 7), data insertion (items 11 thru 
14), page select (item 16), button (i- 
tems 10 and 15), or display only (items 
1 thru 6 and 8). In order to select an 
item, the corresponding function key (fl 
= item 1) on the keyboard is selected by 
the operator. A switch toggles the rep¬ 
resented memory location between two 
values as defined in the C&D page defi¬ 
nition. A data insertion item allows 
the contents of a memory location to be 
altered. Upon selection, the new data 
value (hexadecimal, octal, logical, dec¬ 
imal integer, floating point, or angu¬ 
lar) is keyed in by the operator. A 
button item causes a special function in 
the simulator to be performed. This 
could be anything from the resetting of 
a variable to the starting of a series 
of computations. Display only items are 
identified by the lack of an item number 
present on the page. The operator has 
no control over the display. Page se¬ 
lect items cause another C&D page to be 
written to the screen. The C&D pages 
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are organized in a heirarchical fashion. 
Each page may have a father, sibling, 
and children pages. Special keys (", <, 
■>) are used to select father and sibling 
pages while children pages are selected 
using page select items. Each page has 
a unique number and may also be accessed 
by use of a coded command. 

The next portion of the screen repre¬ 
sents the memory display area. Up to 
four memory locations may be displayed 
at a given terminal. The locations 
displayed are operator selectable via 
coded command. The last area is the 
status line. It shows the current state 
and status of the simulation. 

One additional feature of the C&D func¬ 
tion is the playback mode of operation. 
During normal operation every operator 
input (item selection, data insertion, 
command input, key hit) is recorded to a 
disk file along with the relative time 
of its input. This file can then be 

used as input during a subsequent simu¬ 
lator run. When playback mode is selec¬ 
ted, all operator interaction is disa¬ 
bled until completion. During the sus¬ 
pend (setup) mode of the simulation, the 
inputs are processed in an accelerated 
fashion and in the run (operational) 
mode, the inputs are processed at the 
same relative times as originally en¬ 
tered. These inputs are recorded again 
during the playback mode which makes ad¬ 
ditions to the saved setup possible. 
This feature consistently allows fast, 
efficient, and error free setup of the 
simulator. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The real time executive developed for 
use in the Boeing B-1B avionics simula¬ 
tion complex met or exceeded all of its 
requirements. It has proved to be an 
extremely powerful and flexible package 
of software. The capabilities it pro¬ 
vides cover all current and foreseeable 
requirements or changes to the simula¬ 
tion software. It took approximately 
ninety man months of effort over a one 
and a half year period to develop the 
executive. As a result, the efficiency 
of the simulation executive exceeded 
initial estimates. For example, the 
disk I/O handler proved to be twenty 
five percent faster and the terminal 
handler fifty percent faster than VUL¬ 
CAN'S. The executive utilizes twenty 
four percent of the major frame (15 out 
of 62.5 ms) during peak usage and thirty 
two percent of available memory (82K out 
of 256K). 

As avionic systems continue to grow in 
size and complexity, the need for com¬ 
plex and large simulations will follow. 
Just as the real time executive de¬ 
scribed here was the "heart" of the sim¬ 
ulation complex, so the future simula¬ 


tions will require an executive just as 
powerful. While the executive was built 
to control the B-1B simulation complex, 
it can be used as the basis and starting 
point for other simulation executives. 
The capabilities it provides are broad 
and general enough to be able to apply 
to a wide range of simulation applica¬ 
tions both in single and multiple com¬ 
puter simulation complexes. The design 
of the executive is well structured and 
documented in great detail. Documented 
naming conventions and programming stan¬ 
dards were followed in order to aid in 
the maintainability and transportability 
of the real time executive. 
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Abstract 

The requirements of aircraft tactical environment simula¬ 
tion are addressed in this paper in light of current and 
anticipated developments. The problems and issues 
involved in providing realistic pilot training in a dense 
threat environment and a laboratory simulation to investi¬ 
gate these issues are discussed. 

Future Tactical Environment 

The tactical aircrew will face a forbidding threat environ¬ 
ment in future conflicts. The accelerating arms buildup 
of our potential adversaries has led to a very high concen¬ 
tration of threats that our pilots will face even within a 
single mission area. The pilot will be confronted by a 
wide variety of threats such as fighters, helicopters, sur¬ 
face-to-air missiles (SAM), and anti-aircraft artillery 
(AAA). His task is made all the more difficult by the 
numerous enemy radars, jammers, and other electronic 
warfare (EW) systems that will attempt to increase his 
vulnerability while frustrating his mission objectives. A 
better appreciation of the threat situation for simulation 
can be gained from the analysis below. 

Figure 1 shows the current deployment of Northern 
Warsaw Pact forces 2. The number of active threats in a 
gaming area is estimated to be 1470, and the number of 
active threats in a 1600 square mile target area to be 147 
for this deployment. Data from References 1, 2, and 3 
were used, and the following assumptions were made to 
obtain this estimate: 1) a tactical gaming area of 160,000 
square miles, 2) a factor of 0.1 for gaming vs. target area 
distribution of forces, and 3) 50% active forces. For a 
total tactical environment simulation, these numbers will 
be much higher when radars, jammers, reconnaissance 
aircraft, helos, and other elements that constitute the 
total threat environment are included. It must be noted 
that this analysis is based on current national deployment 
in these three countries but does not include any Soviet 
forces that are deployed there now. Hence, threat 
density could be considerably higher in the 1990's based 
on the arms build-up and the range and performance of 
new weapon systems cited in Reference 4. For these 
reasons, it may be reasonable to expect about 2000 active 
threat elements in a gaming area and about 200 active 
threat elements in a target area. The tactical pilot in an 
air defense role faces equally awesome numbers. 
According to Reference 4, an air attack on key NATO 
airfields may involve 300 to 400 aircraft, and an assault 
in the Central NATO Region could involve 2400 aircraft. 

There is another dimension to the tactical environment 
that will make the situation even more difficult for 
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- 359 COMBAT A/C 

- 200 SAM LAUNCHERS AT 30 SITES 

- 96 AA MOBILE GUNS 


B 

- 675 COMBAT A/C 

- 400 SAM LAUNCHERS AT 50 SITES 

- 880 AA MOBILE GUNS 


C 

- 439 COMBAT A/C 

- 250 SAM LAUNCHERS AT 40 SITES 

- 600 AA MOBILE GUNS 


Figure 1. Northern Warsaw Pact 
(Non-Soviet) Threat Concentration^ ^ 


pilots. Advances in technology, both planned and in devel¬ 
opment, will significantly expand the sensor and EW 
capabilities from radio frequency (RF) into electro- 
optical (EO) and infrared (IR) parts of the electromag¬ 
netic spectrum. The complexity and diversity of the 
tactical environment simulation is graphically shown in 
Figure 2. When interaction among the numerous elements 
is taken into account, it becomes obvious that the prob¬ 
lem is even more complex than that illustrated. 

Role of Simulators 

Aircrew survival and mission success are highly dependent 
upon the ability to provide realistic training. This train¬ 
ing must transfer skills to successfully counter and 
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Figure 2. Typical Aircraft Tactical Environment 


neutralize threats through effective use of tactics, 
countermeasures, and counter-counter-measures. The 
training must enable the crew to apply the skills even 
while flying through a very dense environment that could 
contain thousands of threat elements. To quote General 
Gabriel, "You must train the way you will fight," and 
"realism is the key."® It is not practical to train the 
aircrew in the real world against an actual hostile environ¬ 
ment, but there are two alternatives to provide this train¬ 
ing. One method is to build training ranges and perform 
training such as the red flag exercises. While this method 
could enhance realism, there are several disadvantages to 
this approach. It is very expensive to build a threat envi¬ 
ronment containing hundreds of threat elements and keep 
the hardware updated as potential adversaries field new 
systems or upgrade existing equipment. Such ranges can¬ 
not be easily used for mission training since they lack the 
geographical and feature exactness of the mission area. 
Also, the absence of weapon fire will considerably reduce 
the psychological perception of threat intensity. 

The other method is through flight simulators. A flight 
simulator is an ideal medium to impart such training and 
complement red flag type exercises. The safety and cost 
benefits derived from simulator use are obvious. Often it 
yields other unexpected benefits too. For example, a 
recent USAF investigation with a limited field-of-view 
visual for the F-15 simulator found that while the visual 
system substantially enhanced the pilot combat training 
as expected, it also provided two unanticipated potential 
capabilities.^ One was an improvement in the pilot's 
decision-making ability about when to eject in emergency 
situations. The second was the mission rehearsal training 
provided by the simulator. 

Simulation Requirements 

To provide a positive and effective training in the simula¬ 
tor will require a complete and realistic simulation of the 
tactical environment including a high degree of interac¬ 
tion between ownship, mission supporting forces, and the 


numerous threat elements as well as interaction amongst 
the threat elements themselves. Current training simula¬ 
tors provide neither such a dense, high interactive environ¬ 
ment nor the needed realism. Their environment is lim¬ 
ited to one-on-one, or at most, one-on-two combat 
situations. Table 1 shows the threat simulation capability 
of some of the USAF simulators. Their emphasis was on 
EW. It must be observed that the limitation of these 
simulators is primarily due to the time frame in which 
they were designed when the predicted threats were not 
numerous and computer technology was not advanced 
enough to provide real-time simulation of a large number 
of threats. 

There are several other important factors that affect the 
training capability of a simulator but are not apparent 
from Figure 2. A brief discussion of some of these fol¬ 
lows. 

Command, Control and Communications (C®) 
Simulation ; While much initiative and free actions are 
taken at the unit level in the real world, the entire 
offensive and defensive forces act in a cohesive manner 
to obtain maximum effectiveness. Enemy war tactics and 
actions propagate through a C® network affecting the 
way a mission proceeds. For example, effects of elec- 


Table 1. Number of Simulated Threats* 
in USAF Trainers® 


Trainer 

Mission 

Maximum 

Maximum 

Instantaneous 

F-4 

9 

9 

F-5 

30 

10 

A-10 

100 

20 

F-lll 

16 

16 

F-15 

61 

15 
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tronic counter measures (ECM) and electronic counter- 
counter-measures (ECCM) determine how and where an 
intercept will take place. They also determine what re¬ 
sources will be available to the enemy for engaging an 
attacking aircraft. Hence, a reasonably extensive C® 
simulation is a very important part of the tactical envi¬ 
ronment. 

Simulation vs Stimulation ; Whether to stimulate 
ownship onboard equipment such as central computers, 
signal processors, etc., or to simulate them depends very 
much upon the specific aircraft that is simulated. For 
example, the RF environment will be by design much less 
transparent to the pilot of a single seat fighter than to 
the crew of an electronic support measures (ESM) air¬ 
craft. In the former case, there may be no training value 
or need for detailed spectral displays and threat parame¬ 
ter readouts; thus, a functional simulation may suffice. 
Some other factors that influence selection of simulation 
or stimulation are: complexity of algorithms executed in 
the processors, length of program code, and 
computational power. The main drawback to the stimula¬ 
tion approach is that it demands much more hardware 
than simulation. This includes actual aircraft systems 
that usually present acquisition difficulties. Further, 
specisilly designed signal generators and interface hard¬ 
ware are also needed. John Lethert's paper contains a 
good discussion on some other aspects which affect the 
simulation vs, stimulation decision.® 

Instructional System : The advent of a dense threat 
environment in a training simulator will cast an additional 
burden on the instructor. This can detract him from his 
principal function of training an aircrew. The task of 
controlling and monitoring 2000 plus threat elements, 
keeping track of pilot actions, and generating an audit 
trail for debrief can simply overwhelm an instructor dur¬ 
ing a training session. Instructional aids will need to be 
developed to lighten his load and to help him set up the 
problem and monitor the progress of the mission. They 
should also permit him to interact and make changes to 
the problem as he sees fit, evaluate and score the pilot, 
and provide an effective debriefing. Emerging 
technologies such as artificial intelligence (AI)/expert 
systems could provide a solution to this problem as well 
as to the C® simulation. 

Traditionally threat simulation has emphasized the elec¬ 
tronic warfare aspect of the environment concentrating 
on the radar aspect of the threats. It is obvious from the 
preceding discussions that the environment simulaton 
must be all-encompassing to provide the necessary inten¬ 
sity and realism in a threat environment and to offer pilot 
challenge. A unified approach is therefore essential to 
simulate the diverse elements of the tactical environment 
and to achieve correlation between the various sensors, 
visual system, and electronic warfare (EW) simulation. 

Computational Considerations 

The role of tactical environment simulation as we saw 
earlier is to generate all the information on the outside 
world as required by the ownship and its sensors. Its func¬ 
tions are diverse and extensive. These include supplying 
enemy aircraft attitude and position information to the 
simulator visual system, providing RF signal strength of 
an active search radar to the EW simulation, furnishing IR 
signature information of an enemy air target to the 
weapon system simulation, providing the wind turbulence 
components to the aerodynamics and radar simulation, 
and simulating jammed communications, to name a few. 
Considering the all-encompassing nature of the environ¬ 
ment simulation, it is important to look at the 
computational resources that will be required to create 


the level of threat saturation discussed earlier. To assess 
this, an analysis of computer software for most of the 
elements of Figure 2 was performed. Existing computer 
codes from various simulation projects were used to prcr- 
vide a rough estimate for the worst case analysis with 
FORTRAN as the programming language. It was assumed 
that there will be a total of 2000 active elements in the 
mission gaming area, and 200 of them will be 
instantaneously interactive. It was found that the worst 
case computational load will correspond to all the threats 
being smart targets 1 ? that are updated at a host computer 
sampling rate of 30 Hz. (Smart targets can maneuver 
adaptively against enemy aircraft as in a real-world air 
combat.) The computer power required for this scenario 
will be 8.0 MFLOPS. 

This is a tremendous amount of computer power just for 
the environment simulation. Creative approaches will be 
required to make the environment simulation viable and 
affordable. One envisioned solution is the segmented 
approach to simulation shown in Figure 3. The overall 
simulation is broken down into various segments based on 
computational requirements and environment density. As 
an example, an airplane engaged in a dogfight with the 
ownship or an enemy missile within kill range to the 
ownship will need to be computed at a fast rate (say 30 
Hz) as a top priority threat, enemy aircraft outside the 
ownship maneuvering range will be simulated at a 
moderate rate (say 10 Hz) in the instantaneously interac¬ 
tive mode, and a search radar looking for an intruder will 
be simulated at a slow rate (say 1 Hz) as a continuously 
active element. The C® itself can be simulated at a still 
lower rate (say 0.5 Hz). 

Range, closing rate, and nature of threat could be used as 
discriminators for segment allocation. With this ap¬ 
proach, the total number of elements in any of these 
segments decreases as computational intensity increases. 
For example, it will be physically impossible for the 
ownship to simultaneously engage all of the 200 enemy 
aircraft in a dogfight, and only a small number of them 
need to be simulated at 30 Hz while the rest can be 
relegated to the instantaneously interactive mode that 



•OFFENSIVE ENVIRONMENT STRUCTURE 
SIMILAR TO DEFENSIVE ENVIRONMENT 


Figure 3. Example of Segmented Approach 
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runs at a slower rate. Preliminary analysis shows that 
this approach could reduce computational requirements 
by a factor of five to ten. 

The rapid progress in computer technology holds the prom¬ 
ise that the simulation can be done at a modest cost in 
the near future. The concept of concurrent processing!®* 
I* may make it possible to realize a solution with just a 
few microprocessors since the environmental simulation 
is ideally suited for parallel processing. Some possible 
hardware configurations presently under consideration by 
Goodyear include Goodyear's Massively Parallel Processor 
technology, Goodyear's Multipurpose Integrated Process¬ 
ing System (MIPS-301) and Intel's iPSC series 

computers.! ^ 

Goodyear Laboratory Simulation 

Goodyear Aerospace Corporation (GAC) has set up a labo¬ 
ratory simulation to investigate in depth the problems, 
issues, and approaches that were discussed above and to 
arrive at practical solutions for implementation of a com¬ 
prehensive and realistic real-time tactical environment 
simulation for aircrew training. 


display serves as the pilot display and the other as the 
instructor display. The pilot display provides airspeed, 
altitude, attitude, and heading information via a 
simulated head-up display (HUD). 

The pilot display also features a representative EW dis¬ 
play and provides information on active enemy threats. It 
shows threat type, mode, bearing and range relative to 
ownship. A radar map as seen by the owns hip can be 
displayed but is yet to be integrated into the simulation. 

The instructor display shows the gaming area land mass in 
color. Symbols for ownship, targets, SAM sites, AAA 
sites, radar sites, and enemy aircraft are superimposed on 
the land mass. Threat status and missile trajectories are 
provided to the instructor giving him a complete plan 
view of the mission status. 

Ownship is flown by the pilot using the joystick, and the 
ECM is activated through function switches. The instruc¬ 
tor controls and monitors the problem through the A/N 
terminal and function switches. The graphics tablet is 
used for mission scenario setup and positioning of threats 
and targets on the land mass. 


A system block diagram of the lab simulaton is shown in 
Figure 4. The simulation consists of a Gould 32/67 com¬ 
puter (host) with peripheral equipment (three 300-mb 
discs, one 80-mb disc, tape drives, line printer, and a few 
Televideo terminals), special purpose hardware (an array 
processor and several microcomputers) for high-speed 
computation, two ADAGE displays, a joystick, a set of 
function switches, and a graphics tablet. One ADAGE 



Figure 4. Laboratory Simulation System 
Block Diagram 


The investigation will be carried out in phases starting 
with the RF & IR environment currently under develop¬ 
ment (see Figure 5). EO, communications, and other 
elements of Figure 2 will be added at appropriate stages. 
In Figure 5, the offensive forces are shown as 'blue' and 
the defensive forces as 'red.' The blue aircraft consist of 
one ownship (flown by the human pilot in the loop), and 
the rest are computer-controlled and typically a mix of 
fighters, stand-off jammers, early warning aircraft, etc. 
The red aircraft are all computer-controlled and may 
have a mix of aircraft as appropriate to the defensive 
role. The defensive forces contain other threat elements 
also such as various types of radars, missiles, etc. 

All computer-controlled fighters are smart aircraft. The 
blue and red forces are controlled and coordinated by 
individual Command and Control (C^) structures suitable 
for the forces they represent. Additionally, the environ¬ 
ment simulation includes various types of radars, 
jammers, SAM's, etc., as required, and other supporting 
components as shown in Figure 5. 

Presently, the lab simulation has the capability to fly the 
ownship, modeled after the F-15, against multiple red 
aircraft and various types of red SAM's and AAM's in an 
interactive fashion. The pilot and instructor displays are 
fully operational. The rest of the simulation shown in 
Figure 5 is under development. The findings of this inves¬ 
tigation will be reported in a future forum. 

Concluding Remarks 

The tactical pilot may encounter well over a thousand 
threats during a typical mission in future conflicts. The 
simulator is an ideal medium to train aircrew and to 
ensure pilot survivial and mission success in dense threat 
environments. The tactical environment is very diverse 
and complex, and a unified approach to its simulation is 
essential to cover all aspects and to achieve realism and 
correlation among various simulated subsystems. A labo¬ 
ratory simulation is under development to investigate and 
solve this problem. 
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Figure 5. Phase I Tactical Environment Simulation 
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Abstract 

Currently the two most popular rotor 
dynamics simulation techniques are the "blade 
element" method and the "rotor map" method. 
The "blade element" method calculates the 
lift, drag and pitching moment of small blade 
elements at a specific number of radial 
stations and a specific number of azimuthal 
stations. The lift, drag, and pitching 
moment of these elements are then summed over 
the entire rotor disk to determine rotor 
performance. The "rotor map" method employs 
the storage of the rotor aerodynamic 
coefficients C T , C^, C Y , C m> C^, 

as functions of the three independent 
variables W , ^ and 6 Both of these 

methods have serious deficienies. The method 
discussed in the paper attempts to combine 
the two aforementioned techniques in a manner 
which retains the strength of each while 
mitigating their relative weaknesses. This 
technique which is referred to as the 
Performance Driven Blade Element Method makes 
the blade airfoil aerodynamic coefficients 
and C Q four dimensional functions of X , y, 0, 

and element angle of attack. These 
functional coefficients will be stored in 
data maps suitable for linear interpolation 
between entries. This then makes thousands 
of data entries available for adjustment to 
facilitate performance correlation. To 
further enhance this method, an optimization 
technique is presented which systematically 
adjusts the functional coefficients to 
correlate with aircraft performance for each 
performance test point. The optimization 
algorithm minimizes the cost functional, 
which may be performance error, by adjusting 
the functional coefficients associated with 
the test point in question. 

Introduction 

The real time simulation of helicopter 
rotor dynamics is considered by many to be an 
"open problem". This perception is held 
because there are significant compromises 
associated with the two most frequently used 
state-of-the-art methods, the "blade element" 
method and the "rotor map" method. While the 


former method is purported to yield excellent 
dynamic fidelity, it has severe limitations 
in meeting stringent tolerances on steady 
state performance over the entire flight 
regime. The latter method has the inherent 
flexibility which allows efficient tailoring 
to accurately meet steady state performance. 
However, this method does not provide the 
same high dynamic fidelity as the "blade 
element" method. 

Background 

In order to better understand the method 
presented in this paper, it is useful to 
briefly discuss the above introduced methods. 
The "blade element" method calculates the 
lift, drag and pitching moment of small blade 
elements at a specific number of radial 
stations and a specific number of azimuthal 
stations. The lift, drag and pitching moment 
of these elements are integrated over the 
entire rotor disc to determine the overall 
force and moment components acting on the 
rotor disc. These forces and moments are 
then summed with the other forces and moments 
acting on the helicopter and are subsequently 
used in the equations of motion to compute 
the helicopter state vector. All major 
degrees of freedom; the six rigid degrees of 
freedom of the fuselage, flapping of the 
rotor, rotor angular velocity, longitudinal 
cyclic and lateral cyclic are automatically 
accounted for in this approach. 

As stated previously, a shortcoming of 
the "blade element" method is that it does 
not readily meet static performance criteria 
over the entire flight regime. Aircraft 
performance includes speed/power cruise 
performance at various weights, altitudes and 
stores configurations over the entire speed 
regime. In addition, hover performance in 
and out of ground effect must be satisfied at 
various weights and altitudes. The simulator 
must also meet climb and descent performance 
standards as well as altitude ceilings. 
These performances must usually be satisfied 
within a tolerance on the order of five 
percent. 

The kernal of the "blade element" method 
consists of the two dimensional lift and drag 
coefficients of the blade airfoil section at 
the nth blade element. These coefficients 
may take the form of analytic functions of 
angle of attack as: 
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( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


In order to adjust rotor performance, the six 
coefficients in the above equations are all 
that are readily available to be manipulated. 
These do not offer sufficient flexibility to 
satisfy the aircraft performance data over 
the entire flight envelope. 

The "rotor map" method employes the 
storage of the rotor aerodynamic coefficients 
C T , Cq, Cy, C m , as functions of the three 

independent variables U, X, 0 ^ which are 

cross flow ratio, inflow ratio and blade 
pitch at the 0.75R station. These then 
determine the steady state rotor performance 
with a high degree of accuracy. Further, 
these tables include thousands of coefficient 
entries which may be adjusted to assure 
compliance with performance criteria. 

As can be seen from the previous 
discussions, the above two methods are 
somewhat complementary, the strength of one 
is the weakness of the other. Hence, if the 
two methods could be somehow combined such 
that their relative strengths are maximized 
and their weaknesses minimized, an optimum 
approach may be realized. This is the basis 
of the "performance driven blade element 
method". 


Description of the Method 

The "Performance Driven Blade Element 
Method" (PDBEM) was developed to satisfy two 
major criteria. The first criterion is to 
meet steady state performance standards over 
the entire envelope. The second is to 
provide satisfactory dynamic performance. 
The manner in which this is accomplished is 
to employ an off line model to automatically 
compute the rotor performance at each 
required point and then to use an 
optimization algorithm to systematically 
adjust the blade element functional 
coefficient data until the performance 
criteria are satisfied. Then, the resulting 
coefficient data are stored in tables to be 
used by a blade element model in real time to 
compute the rotor forces and moments. Figure 
1 illustrates the method. 


In more detail, the PDBEM makes the 
airfoil aerodynamic coefficients C L> <? D three 

dimensional functions of P , X , 6 ^ and blade" 

element angle of attack (ct R ). For example, 

recalling equations (1) and (2); 

a. = f.(y, X, 0 75 >; for i = 0, 1, 2 (3) 


<5. = f (vi. X, 0 ?5 ); for j = 3, 5 (4) 


These functional coefficients (f^ and f^) 

will be stored for table lookup with linear 
interpolation between entries. The result of 
this is to have thousands of points in a data 
table available for adjusting to facilitate 
performance correlation. Initially, the 
tables will contain only the values of the a^ 


and <5 .. 
J 


However, as the process of tailoring 


the data proceeds, these constants will be 
altered. 

Each performance point of interest is 
associated with a semi-unique set of p , X , 
and 0 7 j. In addition, there are semi-unique 


table entries in the vicinity of each semi¬ 
unique set. 


As was stated previously, the methods 
involve executing a performance model off 
line to determine if the coefficients 
currently stored in the tables will provide 
steady state performance within the ascribed 
tolerance and, if they don't, employing an 
optimizing algorithm for the purpose of 
adjusting the data until the tolerances are 
met. In order to get an idea of the 
magnitude of this effort, an estimate of the 
number of steady state performance test 
points was made. In the operations manual 
for the aircraft, there are on the order of 
300 steady state performance test points. 
Automatic execution of these 300 test points 
is generally part of the software capability 
of current simulators. Therefore, nothing 
special needs to be done here to implement 
this facet of the PDBEM. 

The optimization routine (OPTIMO) can 
employ many optimization algorithms to adjust 



Figure 





the functional coefficients in the tables. 
For the purposes of demonstrating the 
technique for this paper, a steepest descent 
iterative algorithm was employed to minimize 
the cost functional, which was chosen to be 
the square of performance error, by adjusting 
the functional coefficients associated with 
the test point in question. The optimization 
technique selected here is well suited for 
this problem because steepest descent yields 
rapid convergence and it employs the gradient 
which incorporates each functional coeffi¬ 
cient (f^) in * ts definition. The 
convergence criterion implemented herein is 
that when the gradient is a minimum the cost 
function is a minimum. 


Results 


A simple performance model was 

developed for the purpose of demonstrating 
the method. This model uses, as the 
performance parameter, rotor torque. In this 
case, the lift and drag coefficients are 
computed from; 

C L ' Wo + f 2®l a R ) (5) 

n 

C D n * f 3 f (MT) + £ 4 6 i“r + f 3 { 2°R 2 <6) 

where: 

n R is the recirculation efficiency 

cl is the blade element angle of 
attack 


f(M t) 1s the trim Mach No. correction to 
the blade element minimum drag 
coefficient. 

Then the in-plane drag force is computed 
from; 

D ip = TF(-C^sinAa^ + CpCOsAo^) (7) 


then systematically adjusts the tabulated 
coefficient values (fj .f^) until the 

error In torque Is reduced to within the 
prescribed tolerance. 

The optimization algorithm reported on 
herein is a single point optimizer which 
adjusts each performance point separately. A 
multiple point optimization scheme has also 
been developed. 


Conclusion 


A new method for simulating rotor 
dynamics was presented. It was stated that 
this method is based on the principle of 
minimizing the steady state performance error 
by automatically systematically adjusting the 
functional coefficients in an off-line 
environment. The resulting functional 
coefficients are subsequently used in a real 
time blade element model which computes the 
rotor forces and moments used in the aircraft 
equations of motion. The presented method 
has the inherent advantages of matching 
steady state performance as achieved by rotor 
map methods and providing the dynamic 
capability of the blade element approach. 
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where: TF is thrust factor 

Aa^ is the blade element angle of 
attack when 9 ^ = 0. 

Finally, the torque is computed as being a 
function of the in-plane drag force; 

R =D (.75R) (8) 

The demonstration was executed for 30 
performance test points including hover, 
level cruise and vertical climb cases. One 
set of data was generated using actual 
performance results. Subsequently a second 
set was generated which yielded some error in 
torque. These results and their associated 
coefficient data were then used as inputs to 
the optimization algorithm. The optimizer 
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